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ERRATA 


Page iii (Messages) L, 18 Read identify 
8 L. 25 Read persuasion 

30 Last \mQ’—Read full breasts ; omit some 

31 L. 31 Read sadhaka 

45 L. 3 Insert Reference No. 8 after mat}4^pam 

50 L. 28 Read Adipurlivara 

54 L. 14 Read tanattar 

59 Llr 7-9 The sentence should read: In its earliest 
application, Kamakottam referred to independent 
shrines such as those of Durga at Kahchi, and of 
the Yakshi at i^attamahgalam. 

[The reader’s forbearance is requested in regard to these 
errors and others, if any, that may have escaped the proof 
reader ] 


Preface to the First Editiou. 


7:- 
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A paper entitled Tirukkamakottam read by 
Mr. K. R. Srinivasan of the Government of India 
Archaeological Survey, at the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Nagpur Session ( 1946),^ sets a new direc- 
tion to the study of the evolution of South Indian 
temples. His conclusion, which has since been 
accepted by scholars, ^ is that the construction of 
shrines to Devi (Amman) represented as the divine 
consort to the principal deity, started late in the 
11th century and has continued right up to our own 
times. The Amman shrine is referred to in the ins- 
criptions as Tirukkamakottam. 

Again, in his Sankara-Parvati Endowment 
lectures,* Mr. Srinivasan points out, among other 
things, that Kamakshi in KaSchi “ was worshipped as 
a form of purga”, and ‘ the Adi-pitha Parame^vari 
temple in the vicinity of the modern temple of 

Kamaksh! was perhaps the original site where 

the ^akti pitha was installed, after the reformation of 
the worship by ^amkara 


X Xhis book, which is an elaboration of these 
conclusions, sets forth in proper historical perspective, 
I documents, literary and epigraphic, which throw 
^ light on the history of the two temples of Kamakshi 
^ in Kanchi, one older in time but now shrunk into 
pomparatve obscurity, and the other of a later age, 
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grown into All-India importance, both of which rose 
over the debris of centuries-old Jain and Buddhist 
institutions. 

The evolution of a large temple-complex in 
South India is the resultant of several factors. 
Dynastic changes were reflected in its reshaping and 
enlargement in conformity with the political power 
and military might of the kings and their great 
achievements, and the affluence of merchant and 
trade guilds coupled with the cultural maturity of the 
age and the artistic and architectural norms which it 
established. The interaction of religious movements 
led to complexities in ritual worship, to the multi- 
plication of agamas and other treatises on rituals, 
and to the considerable additions to the pantheon, 
evidenced in the set-up of the parivara deities. 

This book indicates the impact of three main 
movements of ^aivism, which have relevance to the 
two Kamakshi temples in Kanchi. The earliest was 
the Lakuli^a ( Pa^upata, Kalamukha etc. ) cult. Then 
came the Lakshadhyayi-Golaki movements which 
established monastic centres, the heads of which 
wielded enormous influence in the royal courts, which 
they used to bring about radical changes in the 
organisation of temple rituals. The acharyas of the ^ 
Golaki santanams, adopted Vedic rites of worship and 
claimed that their teachings contained ‘ the essence of 
the Vedas, Puranas, Samhitas and Agamas’. The 
reforms they brought about completed l^aihkara’s ^ 
work of modifying the extreme forms of Kilamukha 
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worship. Even today there are i^ivacharyas of the 
Golaki santanam. The ^akta section of this santanam 
was strengthened by the migration to Kanchi of 
several families from the banks of the Narmada ; an 
important section of them, who came to be known 
as Kamakottiyar, attached themselves to the present 
Kamakshi temple and served as archakas and 
tanattar, adopting a special kalpa of ^rividya^ All 
this illustrate but one phase in the growth of a 
complexity of monasticism on the one hand and 
ritualism on the other of the ^aiva, Vaishriava and 
Advaita persuasions in the socio-religious history of 
South India from about the 13--]4th century. Here 
is a fascinating field of study for scholars to pursue. 

Correspondingly, on the popular side, there grew 
up a vast body of legendary literature, with a large 
admixture of myths, under the name of Sthala 
Pur anas, relating to the provenance of temples, their 
gods and goddesses, their trees and tanks and to the 
modes of worship and the schemes of festivals. 

lam convinced that one’s faith in temple worship 
as a help to spiritual sadhana should not conflict with 
any purposeful endeavour to make the vestiges of 
the past tell their true story. Every movement or 
institution that has for its object human uplift is an 
expression of a Divine purpose which manifests itself 
at all times— in the present no less than in the recent 
or hoary past. It is not age that lends sanctity to a 
temple but the dynamic faith and piety of its saintly 
votaries. Ideas such as these partly underlie the 
genesis of this little l)ool^, 
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To receive messages of generous appreciation 
from Indologists and savants of the standing and em- 
inence of Prof» K. A N. Sastri, Dr- R* C. Majumdar, 
Dr. T. P. Meenakshisundaram and Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan is a highly rewarding experience. I offer 
them my respects. To all those who helped me with 
photographs and pictures with permission to re- 
produce them in this book, and particularly to the 
well-beloved scholar friend who gave me photographs 
from his private collection, I express my sense of 
obligation. The Sri Vani Vilas Press has actively co- 
operated with me in the elegant production of the 
book and thanks are due to them. 


Tiruchirappalli'8, ^ 
January 15th, 1968. j 


K. R. Venkataraman. 


1. Proc. A 1,0, C. XIII Session: Seciiou Archaeology pp. S0~56. 

2. cf H A. Nilakanta Sastri: The Colas U Edition 1955 p. 715, 

3 Published by the University in the Journal of the Madras University 
Vol. XXXn No 1, July I960.- 


t^reface to the Second Edition. 


In this edition, I have made some additions. 
I had occasion to peruse the script of a monograph, 
rather an assortment of divers topics, which might be 
grouped under the heading ‘Kanchi and Samkara’. 
I was not interested in any of them except the part 
which carried some superfluous comments on Devi 
Kamakshi in Kanchi. To answer them I had to 
elaborate some of the data in this book, and occa- 
sionally digress from the main topic to provide 
suitable elaboration wherever necessary. To ascer- 
tain when Jdi Pithe^vari or the old ^akta Kama- 
kottam originated I felt it necessary to determine the 
period of the three great Nayanars — Appar, Sam- 
bandar and Sundarar and discuss my conclusion at 
some length. 

I am happy to acknowledge the collaboration of 
my brother, Mr. R. R. Srinivasan, who carefully read 
through the manuscripts, added appropriate notes 
and saw the book through the Press. The valuable 
assistance given by Mr. J. Subramania Aiyar of 
Gobichettipalayam was a great source of encourage- 
ment. Out of respect for his innate sense of modesty, 
I content myself with a meagre expression of grati- 
tude. I should thank Mr. G. Rajam and the scholars 
associated with him who helped me with correct 
references to some of the Tamil passages reproduce4 
in this book. 



I may be permitted a personal note. I belong 
to the Attiyur (Kanchi) group of Ashtasahasram 
families who originally migrated from the banks of 
Narmada ( See pp. 53 and 54 ). Leaving Kanchi after 
some generations had lived there, my immediate 
ancestors settled in the Tiruchirapalli and Tanjavur 
Districts, but I still continue to be a chip of the old 
Kamakottiyar block An inquiry into the history of 
Kamakottam cannot fail to have a nostalgic interest 
for me. 


Madras -28 ') 
March 1973 | 


R. Venkataraman. 


MESSAGES 


Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastrl, 

Director. 

Institute of Traditional Cultures, 
Soutk East Asia- (UNESCO). 


“ Nilesvar *» 
Edward Elliots Road, 
Madras-4. 

JOth January, 1968- 


Sri K. R. Venkataraman, formerly Director of 
Public Instruction, Pudukkottai State, compiled a 
three Volume Gazetteer of the State and he is also 
known for other works of a historical nature. It is a 
pleasure to see him continue his activities even now. 
The present work of his with 11 sections contains 
copious and up-to-date references, both from Sams- 
krit and Tamil sources and is a searching analysis 
of the significance of Tirukkimakottam, a part of 
present Kanchipuram, the Kamakshi temple area of 
a later date. He discusses the various meanings of 
the terms, Kachchi, Kanchi and KaSchittanam ira. the 
light of tlie extensive sthalapuraijas ^nd ancient 
literature. Kanchi was a centre of both Jainism and 
Buddhism. The name Jina KaSchi is even now pre- 
vailing in the neighbourhood. The remnants of some 
of the idols found in KaSchi are traced to those of 
Mahavira, Buddha, Tara and Jaina Yakshi. With the 
decadence of those religions consequent upon the 
Hindu renaissance in South India in the 7th and 8th 
centuries A. D., the Tantric ^aktism developed there. 
The pace of its rapid spread was quickened due to the 
influence of dri ^amkaracharya and the Saivite ^jad 
y^ish^avlte Te^cheis. The avithor traces three stages 


of its growth and emphasises that most of the 
panels found in the temples there underwent suitable 
changes consequent on such a religious revival. With 
the advent of sthanattar or Brahmins of Kaui^ika, 
Kauijdinya and Paurukutsa Gotras into the area, the 
cult was perfected. The history of the two temples of 
Kamakshi and of Ekambaranatha is vividly sketched. 
This unbiassed and fully documented account bears 
evidence of the sincerity and depth of knowledge of 
the author and of his earnestness to produce a truly 
historical sketch. The retrospect in the last section 
(Section XI) is a good resume of the entire work. 

K> A. Nilakantan> 


Dr. R. C. MAJUMDaR, 4, Bcpin Pal Road. 

Formerly Vice-Chancellor. Kalighat, Calcutta-28. 

Dacca University. 9th January, 1968. 


I have read your booklet, Devi Kamakshi 

in Kanchi, with great interest and profit. You have 
done a great service to Indology by a scholarly treat- 
ment of the two temples of Kamakshi in Kanchi by 
utilising the available literary and epigraphic sources. 
It is an interesting and important contribution to 
socio-religious study in so far as it delineates the 
absorption of the main features of a decaying cult 
into those of a renascent period. I am sure the value 
of your study will be appreciated by the scholars as 
well as the general public, 

R. C Majumdatf 



T. P. Meettakshisnndaran, 

Vice-Chancellor, 
Madurai University. 


UNIVERSITY BUJLDINO, 
MADURAI-2. 

I5th February 196§. 


It is with great interest that I went throrugh the 
historical study on the Devi Kamakshi, written by 
Thiru K. R. Venkataraman. It has utilised all the 
available literary and epigraphical evidences, and 
therefore the book is a fully documented socio- 
religious historical study. The word Kanci occurs 
in Patanjali’s Mahabha^ya, and it is a Tamil word 
denoting a particular kind of a tree from which the 
place had received its name. Kamaksi, the well-known 
Deity of ECanci, is popular all over India. “Kamak 
which is a Tamil equivalent of Kamak§i is 
also the name of a famous poetess of the cankam age 
Akam 22 and 98). Mother worship is very old in 
the world and especially in South India. Ancient 
Tamil works like Tirumurukarruppatai identity all 
these forms of mother worship with the worship of 
the ^akti in the temple. This shows the importance 

and popularity of mother worship ... 

Kanci, which was famous for its 

Buddhist and Jain traditions became as a result 
of the development of Kamakkottam, the real centre 
of a pan-Indian culture absorbing all that was living 
in the vanishing cultures of Buddhism and Jainism 
Traditions refer to the influence of Sankara in 
reforming and re-establishing the non - Sanskrit 
culture and worship into a well-harmonized Indian 
. cultpre. The $akti ciilt at Kafichi thus repesent^ 
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the quintessence of the various cultures which were 
once supreme in this part of the country through its 
various fortunes. This book brings together all the 
relevent data for this kind of study and I have 
great pleasure in congratulating the author. 

r. P. Meenakshisundaran, 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Former President of the 
Indian Union 


“GIRUa” 

30, Edward Elliot Road, 
Mylapore, Madras- 4. 
March 8, 1968. 


Thank you for sending me your publication 
* Devi Kamakshi in Kanehi It is a very learned 
and well-documented piece. I enjoyed reading it. 



5*. Radhakrishnan. 


"X. 


•ttf' 


iVPBRiVl^’riONS 


A, R. E. — Annual Report on Epigraphy. 

(This abbreviation is usually omitted and the number 
of the inscription and the year of the report alone 
are given : <?. g., 355 of 1955—6. 

/. A, — Indian Antiquary. 

M. A. Mysore Archaeological Report. 

Rroc. A. L C.— Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

iS. /. I. — South Indian Inscriptions. 

5. /. T. L — South Indian Temple Inscriptions. 

r. T. Z). Inscriptions — Tirupati-Tirumala Devastanam Inscrip- 
tions. 





TRA^iSLIt^ftATION 


a, s, I, 0, and q are the long forms of a, e, i, o and n 
respectively. 

t and ^ stand for | and « • 

I for ^ - fifr, I for tJ), n for - ^ftr, A for ^ - A, 

fi for \ 0, and i for f . 

In kh, gh, ch, th, dh, fh, 4h, ph and bh the aspirate 
should be stressed. 

i 

Transliteration marks are not given to words much too 
common in modern use. 

r for p and ^ 




DEVl KAMlKSHi IN ElIiGHi 
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Kachchi ( ) is the original name of the city 
now known as Kanchipuram, and it occurs in all the 
^angara works, in the Divyaprabhandam of the Alvars 
and frequently in the Tevdram hymns. The epic 
Manimekalai^ has a chapter entitled Kachchitnal- 
nagar-pukka kadai wherein occasionally the form 
Kanchi also occurs. By about the 14th century 
Kanchi had become the prevalent name of the city 
though the old form Kachchi still continues to be 
used in Tamil works. 

Kanchi reads like a Samskrit word, and scholarly 
ingenuity derives it from the root Kanch (^Kswsto 
shine), and popular fancy invested it with several 
legends, one of which is that the city got this name 
because it is the navel of the world. This legend 
cropped up from one of the meanings of the Samskrit 
word KdHchi, a waist-band. 

The word would however appear to have a Tamil 
origin. In the Tirukkurippu-t-toi(id^r purd^iam, Sekkilar 
mentions Kahchittanam^ as a place full of k§5chi 
trees, and another verse® begins with the words 

sir wear ( tatjkafichimenSinai ) . It is 
therefore likely that the place got its name from a 
particular tree which grew there in such abundapfe 
tM ‘the fields were fenced with Ifie 


Commentator 4 says that kaSchi is the mango tree* 
In later Tamil works the place is called Ekambaram, 
after the linga in the big temple, under a mango tree. 

BkamranathUj the present form of the name of 
the ^iva liAga, has an interesting story. The original 
name was Ekamban, or simply Kamban which would 
suggest that this symbol of worship was a stele or 
pillar, which in this case, must have been originally 
of wood but later altered into a mound of earth 
and then as an ashtabandha—a, fabrication of eight 
ingredients. This is a ^aivite version of the E’-kamba 
or the flaming tri^ula representing the triratna pillars, 
or of the dyaka pillars associated with Buddhist 
worship. ‘ E * in the word signifies lofty » The 
Nayanars refer to the God here as Ekamban or 
Kamban, and the Tevdram occasionally refers to 
Periyakamban, the Tamil equivalent of Ekamban, 
From literary and epigraphic evidences it is clear 
that this divine symbol was called Ekamban or 
Kamban till about the 12th century. By the time of 
^ekkilar, the divine symbol, taken in association with 
the mango tree, came to be called Ekdmbara ( Sams ; 
Ekdmra)t though the old form still continues to be 
used especially in Tamil works.^ 

The legend associated with Kamban forms the 
material part of the ^aivite version of the Sthala 
PurdT}a^ Uma is said to have come down to the world 
of the mortals to expiate for a sin by worshipping 
Siva in the form of a linga. She heaped handfuls 
of sand in the bed of the Kambai stream and wor- 
slipped it according to Agamic rites. To test the 
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constancy and depth of Her devotion Sivi caused a 
roaring flood in the stream which threatened to wash 
away the sand liAga. Prompted by Her instinct, Uma 
held the liAga in close embrace imparting on it the 
marks of Her breasts and wristlets. Pleased with Her 
devotion i^iva granted Her' several boons. Closely 
associated with this is another legend. Once in sport 
Uma covered Siva’s eyes with Her hands. Lo ! the 
universe was shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 
This brought on Her a curse and the golden-hued 
Uma became dark in complexion ( Kali ). One of the 
rewards that She won from this worship was that She 
would regain Her bright complexion after a period 
of penance. These legends represent a mixture of 
floating traditions and legends common to several 
places in South India to all of which the Kanchi 
story added the adventitious aid of a flood. Earlier 
versions of the legend like the one narrated by 
Sundarar do not mention the presence of a mango 
tree in the vicinity which was a later addition. 
When ^ekkilar wrote the Periyapuranam the legend 
was complete. 

Shorn of all mythical covering, the fact remains 
that to an earlier worship of Kali was later added 
the worship of a goddess of a brighter hue. We 
get the ^5kta version of this in the Kamahshilila- 
prabhSvam^ (ch. VII) which narrates that the D«vi as 
the dark Bhairavi slew Bha^daka and then, assuming 
the form of a golden-hued girl of five, commanded the 
gods to cast an idol representing Her new form which, 
wbep bnished, w^$ worshipp^^! as Ra^ja Raje^vari, 



NOTES 


1. ^ ilappadikSratn and Manifnikalai belong to a time 
much later than the Sahgam age-«»about A. D. 800. 

2. V. 75 

3. V. 86 

4. TiruttO(^dar Puraiyam (Periya Purdiiam) Vol 11 published 
by the Kovai Tamil Sangam (Coimbatore)-1940 with the com- 
mentary of ' i^ivakkavimani * C. K. Subramania Mudaliyar. 

The arrupuvaraiu Fam. Malvaceae, Is 

also called kahchl. 

5. For a fuller treatment of this subject see V. Ramanatha 
Aiyar., Development of the Name and Composition of a Divine 
Symbol at Kanchi published in the Adyar Library Bulletin. 

6. Paflchadasi, said to be a part of Sanafkumara Samhita 
of the Skanda Pura(ia, and ifatadhysyi, said to be based 
on the Brabmdnda^ and S'/va Purdnss, constitute the ^iva 
Kdfichi Mdhdtmya. They have been translated into Tamil 
fl8th century ). An examination of the original Samskrit 
Puraijas shows that these do not occur in them. ( See 
V. Ramanatha Aiyar: Op. cit.). The Kamakshililaprabhavam 
also is a late work. 

There is a Vaishuava version of the Mahatmya which 
does not tally with either the iSaiva or iSakta versions. All 
these are full of siectarian bias. 

# 

Scholars are of the opinion that the name Kilichi came te 
be applied to Kachchi sometime in the sixth century A. D. The 
name, says T. G. Aravamuthan, ‘*is a migration from somewhere 
to both the Krishna and Palar regions ’*. He quotes fourteen 
examples of places in different parts of the country in the names 
pf v^hiph Ksijchi is ap elemept, from pbopt the nii^dle of thp 



fourth century there existed a Itsfichi ‘immediately to the south 
of the Krishna as it reaches the sea ’* and about the middle of 
the sixth century the name was applied to Kachchi on the Palsr 
basin. In both regions “ the name is that of the capital of the 
early Pallavas— of the earlier members of the line in the northern 
region and of the later members in the southern region 

( T. G, Aravamuthan., The Early Pallavas of K3fichi, Jubilee 
volume of the Archaeological Society of South India-1962). 

Villages bearing the name Kanchl are mentioned in some 
old Tamil works, (e. g.) Kanchiyur in Agam, and Kafichiyuran 
( the man from the village of Kanchi ) in Kurmdogai. These 
places were named after the kanchi tree. Noyyal in its 
upper course from the VeUimalai up to Pgrur ( Coimbatore ) 
was called Kanchi, and thereafter till it joins the Kaveri 
Noyyal. Was it because there was a grove near its source? 
l^ekkiiar calls PSfur, Kanchivaipsrur. (Perur on the Kanchi ). 
The Tevaram mentions the flower of the Kanchi tree (II. 115-5). 
Kanchi has several meanings, but Kachchi refers generally 
to a place. It is an example of what is called ^ 

Quujir ( idukuyip-peyar). It may well be that Kachchi came 
to be named Kanchi because of the occurrence of the tree 
of that name in the city; and by this seemingly Samskrltised 
name it became well-known all over India. Kachchi and KaSchi 
are both Tamil words. 

( 2 ) 

The basic matrix of the i^akta tradition in 
Kanchi is thb worship of the Devi first as Kali and 
then as Raja Rajgivari. The spot associated with 
this tradition is called Kamahotfatn in Klfichl. 
Kdttam is an old Tamil word for a Temple of 
God. KUl or Kovil occurs for the first time 
along with Kottam in the Sfilapadikaram.^ Kamam 
short fox Kdmumamm sometimes means 



a mango tree.^ KSmakottam may then mean *the 
temple in the mango grove *. Kama, as an adjective 
in Tamil conveys the idea of endearment or loveli- 
ness. Kamahadavul in old Tamil works means 
‘the God one loves or cherishes'. Similarly Kama- 
kdttam is a much cherished temple. 

An old verse ^ mentions, Kamakottam, a temple 
which enshrined a deity 'wearing bangles and a 
breast-band ’ and was guarded by l^attan ( Yaksha or 
^asanadevata of ^italanatha, the tenth Tirthankara. 
He was also called Brahmadeva Yaksha). 

An inscription^ from ^attamangalam, a renowned 
Jain centre of old, dated in the 14th year of 
Pallava Nandivarma II. (c. A. D. 745) records 
an endowment for the feeding of Jain ascetics. 
The Or (village assembly) takes the responsibility 
of administering the charity. The imprecatory 
formula invokes upon the violator of the terms 
of the charity the sin of causing the destruction 
of KdmakdttamU }This Kamakottam enshrined 
a Yakshi, and was part of a Jain temple called 
Vimala ^ripallt. The name Kamakottam is associated 
with Jain Yakshis and may therefore be of Jain origin 
which i^aktas must have adopted later. 

The word Ksmahottam does not occur anywhere 
in any context in the Sangam works or even in the 
post-Sangam eptcs-^ilappadikSram and Manimilealai ; 
nor in any of the manuals on Igama, Vdstu or $ilpa 
in its Samkritized form Kdmakoshtam. It occurs in 
tmQh later works, Mdnasqra and Mahanhakarmlyam 



— 6ven there only in the appended chapters. 'th6 
verse quoted by the commentator A^iyarkkunallar 
must have been composed after the post-San gam 
period — the period of the two epics, and the 
l^attamangalam inscriptions and before the time of 
A^iyarkkunallar, who cites this in his commentary. 

Kanchi was important to both Jains and 
Buddhists. Hieun Tsang (c. 642) noted that several 
Buddhist places of worship in Kanchi were giving 
place to Jain Digambaras. In the 6th and 7th 
centuries the Jains enjoyed royal support in Kanchi. 
It would appear that before the 9th century a 
i^akta temple had risen in close proximity to the 
Jain Kamakbttam. Places of worship relating 
to the Jains, Buddhists and the i^aktas must have 
lain cheek by jowl. The earliest literary reference 
to this iSakta Kamakbttam is in Sundarar's padigam ^ 
sung in the O^jiakantan temple in Kanchi^ According 
to him this shrine to the Devi was established 
before his visit to the city (<srrin(S<sinli^(^s!mrL^fr<s) 
Kamakottam u^idaha ; uriddha—* now that it has come 
into existence \ 

NOTES 

1. V. 11 ; 171-2. 

2. The Jubilee Tamil Dictionary 

3. stsSm&eiiFSei mirui 

QijO<Fifi mm^Q<3=em(B 

<si2iu« aiRmirp QuQi^siJeir^fiirsk 

quoted by Adiygrkkunallar in his commentary on Silappadi- 
karam, V, U 9*3-95. The verse says that the che^^u (horse whip) 


with which Karikalachola lashed and churned or twisted ( tiritta) 
the ruddy golden hill (Himalaya) was (in its might) equal to 
that of Mey l^attan or Brahmadeva Yaksha, the guardian of 
Kamak^ttam in Kachchi which enshrined the goddess wearing 
bangles and the breast-band (kuchabhanda),-— or the chendu of 
Karikala was ( in its might equal to ) that of Mey l^sttan, who 
in appreciation of the protection of Kgmakottam by the goddess 
that wore bangles and brassiere abided there. The lashing of 
Meru with the chendu is attributed to others in the Tiruvilafya^al 
purariam — (S lq 0 on sn * The fortuitous 

association of the words Kachchi, Kamakkottam, Kamba, and 
Karikala in this anonymous old verse of unknown context has, 
perhaps, led interpreters to assume that Kachchi referred to 
Kanchi, and its Kamakettam in conjunction with the Karikala 
legend that ‘of his conquest of KaSchi and settlement of 
agrarian colonies in Toiii^aimandalam “This story and other 
elements in the Karikala legends according to Prof. K. A. N. 
Sastri (Colas, 1965, p ^36) “find no support from the earliest 
authorities on his reign and it would seem that To^i^ainadu 
was ruled by Toij^aiman Ilantiraiyan in the days of Karikala 
and there is no satisfactory evidence in support of the suggestion 
either of the chieftain Ilantiraiyan having been Karikala’s 
grandson or atlcast of his being appointed viceroy in Kinchl 
after its conquest by Karikala In the light of the evidence 
of a Kamakottam of Jaina persuation in ^attamangalam 
(discussed below) there is a possible alternate explanation. The 
first word Kachchi of this verse may not perhaps mean KSHchi. 
Possibly the commencing word Kachchi would according to the 
niga^ifus, mean the broken half shell of the nut of the Palmy rah 
fruit (utar^mSesr «.6®L.^ja5 Q«(ril«Di_ ) or the half of the 
cocoanut shell ( QmiriLi^irsarai^S ) here referring to the shape of 
and standing for the adolescent breasts of Kanni qr a girl in her 
early teens (ko^i) that were encircled {vajai) by the kachchu or 
breast-band. The second kachchi in the context would mean 
the wearer of such a kachchu. Taken thus the lines would mean 
only the kdval (or protection* guard) of Kdmakbtfam (as its 
jprcsi^wi 4eity ) by who is adoroed by the kachchu encircling 
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her young breasts. Durga forms are always shown as in girlhood 
and Her diverse forms are characterised by the provision of the 
kuchabanda in their sculptural representations or portraiture. 
Other forms of Devis lack this, except in cases of divine groups 
of gods of later times flanked by two consorts, such as Vishnu, 
Subrahmauya, Aiyanar etc., where one of the two Devis is 
distinguished, as a matter of the iconographer’s convention, by 
the provision of a kuchabanda. For instance, again, Nappinnai 
in the protective hug of Krisna in the Govardhana-dhari 
sculpture scene in Mahabalipuram (Pallava) is distinguished 
from the rest of the go pis by being invested with a kuchabanda. 
Likewise is Lakshmi, with Vishnu as the givers away of the 
bride, Uma, in the Vaivahika groups of Kalyanasundara bronzes 
and sculptures of the Cboja and later periods- Durga or 
Mahishamardini or Vindyavasini etc., is always depicted with 
kuchabanda vesture. 


The small shrine of Rattan or Brahmadsva Yaksha, usually 
built outside the enclosure wall of a temple, as in the north-west 
corner of the Va^akkunnathan temple in Trichur (Kerala), or 
of a walled city Durgam or citadel {kb} jam), is aptly called 
Purampauaiyan Palli (See ^ ilappadikdram IX, 1. 10), and one 
of the names of Sasta or Ariyan is Pufattavan (See Nigautu). 
A first century, A. D., panel from Mathura, illustrated by 
A. Coomaraswamy {Eastern Art, Vol. II, plate HI, fig. 7) 
depicts such a temple, apsidal in form, outside the city gates 
of the walled city of Kusinara. Such an association of Sista 
with Pidari (Durga, Kali, Ellaiyamman, Or-pid^ri etc.) as 
presiding and guardian deities of a place are well-known from 
literary sources as well as from extant occurrences in many 
places, too numerous to catalogue The verse under discussion 
may merely refer to one such and not particularly to Ksficbl, 
if this interpretation is correct. ‘ Kfival * is used here in the 
same sense of ‘ guarded precincts * or ‘ preserve * even as ‘ Kavu * 
is in Malaiyalam usage - for instance Ariyan-;Kavu '-Vthe Klv« 
of Atiyjsp or 
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4. Lines 8 to 10 of the inscription read— 

... ... (SirfrA«iru 

(Suirwira} g>LLiq.(S)^ [gfLLiq.(o^iEj] airmiQasT 
uirsuuiira 

(dSfibSfaiil®® — Seminar on Inscriptions 1966 

p. 158 published by the Tamilnadu Government; edited by 
R. Nagaswami). Re-edited text is given on p. Ill Damilica—- 
fiiQlfimiit “Journal of the Tamilnadu State Department of 
Archaeology” No. 1. Dec. 1970. The revised reading is given 
inside square brackets. It should be noted here that Chalukya 
Vikramaditya after his conquest of Kanchi in A. D. 731 
and white making endowments to the Kailasanatha temple 
there has a different imprecation that states “that whoever 
harms the endowment will commit the sin of murdering the 
holy Brahmins of the Gha}ika** which appears to have been of 
greater local importance for the purpose. He does not mention 
Kamakoftam while invoking the curse. 

5. (a) Q<SFir^63^ir 

aiiruiaQxint^.iLjudor <3b.iq^ 

^&ir u3 L. lit SI a IT smi— Ff^s^sar 

a^S‘<9=fifi&ouS/D u66IQsir6mr(^ifig}ir(o6m» 

—Sambandar : II 36; 4 

‘Why should I^a, united as He is with Kamako^i 
( Uma ), carry a begging bowl on His head ? " The reference 
is to the Bikshatana aspect. Here Kachchi does not necessarily 
mean Kafichi; it may mean ‘She who wears a breast-band 
(Kachchu—a^or). This hymn was sung in Irumbulai — 
(Alangu^i), Thanjavur District and contains 
no explicit reference to Kamakottam. 

(b) SlmirQgthueiiJ6ir<F Q^fiamesflejfnuA mirwa 
(SanriLiq, Qasirta6a}«iiS&ar ^iD&SluirQ^gi 
(8«r«)mQ«(rs*rL- ... ... —Appari VI 4; 10 

In the temple of Tiruvadigai Appar reealls the legend 
of $iva embraced by the * creeper ’—Vroi. Kiroakotii is 
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geoerally taken to mean * She of Kamakottam But Kbt}i ot 
Koiti means a water-creeper and hence KSmakofti is not 
different from Kamako^i in the excerpt (a) above. If it is read 
Kotti (Qsiriliq.) which means a creeper or water-plant, the 
combination would have the same meaning as Kamavalli or 
Kamalata that entwines ^iva (the Kolu Kombu-SI«r(tp QairibLi). 

(c) «frLD(S«frili.Qp«*rL.fra jSir(Suiiuj miifl($ih i9<r6a>'3F 
Q«fr6lrsuQfi6$r(Sar — Sundarar: VII 5; 6. 

Sundarar exclaims why Siva should go about begging 
while Kamakottam has come into existence. This hymn was 
sung in the Onakantan temple in Kanchi, and may refer to the 
Kamakottam in that city. 


( 3 ) 

There are three stages in the evolution of the 
concept and worship of Devi in Kaffchi. The 
earliest relates to the concept of the Devi in union 
with Her lord— Kamban, either embracing Him 
in the course of worship or coalesced with him 
in the Ardhanari form. The Devi was of a shining 
dark colour ( — meytarkaritu 

peritume ) ^ — the colour of the clouds ( 

— mudira mangai ).* Sambandar calls Her Kama- 
ko(jli.3 Kodi like valli means a creeper. She is the 
‘loving creeper’ that entwines ^iva. Kamban is 
likened to the 0«/r(a) Glaiirtiq — Kolu Kombu or 
supporting column round which the creeper entwines. 

The short O (g>) does not occur in Samskrit. 
Though spoken Tamil has both the short and long 
forms, in writing till about the 17th century, the short 
form did duty for both the short and long forms. 
The symbol for the short fprrn when used before a 



eoMoiiafit was a Mock risiug from a tiny cifcle at 
the bottom <5). Beschi is said to have introduced a 
symbol for the long form (S. for the type case in 
printing Tamil. In the word Kdmalco^i, the short * O ’ 
was gradually forgotten and the long ‘O’ came to 
pervail. Kamako(^i (with the long ‘O’ makes no 
sense in Samskrit, and was therefore pronounced 
Kamakoti* As could be expected an ingenious 
explanation was given to this Samskritised term, as 
signifying that the Goddess bestows a koti { crore ) 
of boons. 

What is of particular importance to our thesis 
is that kodi is one of the names of Durga, the dark 
Goddess, described as a girl of nine or, according to 
some authorities, of twelve years.* Durga in a temple 
to the north of Thanjavtir is referred to as Tirunilai 
Kod^ and the rock-cut cave-temple of the times of 
Narasimavarman Mamalla at the northern end of the 
hill dedicated to Durga in Mahabalipuram is even 
today called Ko^ikkal man^apam (the stone man4apam 
of Kodi). One of the principal names of Kanchi 
in Tamil works is Kannihhappu, the city protected by 
Kanni or Durga. ^ The original meaning of Kama- 
koti was therefore Durga or ^tali. Kamakoti is 
more popularly known as Kdmakshi ( or Kajnakkanrii 
in Tamil) which also means Durga ^ It may perhaps 
be necessary to expatiate on this at some length. In 
Assam there is the famous shrine of Kamakshi 
( Karoakbya ). The Devi Bhdgavata (VII 30) and 
the Matsya Pura^a (XIII) mention that in the ^akti 
pifha of Gandhamadana,^ Durga is worshipped 
as Ktmakshiy An inscriptions of Gbpaladsva near 



^Iratf garh in Chitturgafh ( M* P. ) mentions fCamlksb! 
as one of the forms of DurgS. In the Sarasvati 
temple at Manguesh ( Maha-Giri^a ) in Goa are 
different forms of Durga, one of which is Santa 
Durga and another Santeri Kamakshi. The Kamakshi 
temples in the South, known from epigraphy, ^ are 
in Chun^i (Nellore District) and in Dharmapuri. 
Kamakshi is sometimes the village Goddess Kali or 
Durga as in some villages in the Madurai and 
Tiruchirapalli Districts. Also at the Para^are^varam 
in Jogimallavaram ( Chittoor District ) and in the 
Nagari hills are shrines to Kamakshi. Kari Mari- 
amman at Tiruverkadu near Madras is said to be one 
of the aspects of Uma, another being Kamakshi, 
both variants of Durga. The naked Bhairavi 
standing next to Svar^^ambika in the cave temple 
on the ^ivagahga hill (Mysore State) is called 
Kamakshi. 

A murti need not have any specified icono- 
graphic features to be called Kamakshi, and several 
muftis worshipped in different temples spread all 
over the land which are known as Durga, are also 
called Kamakshi. The Goddess first consecrated 
in i^akta Kamakottam and further sanctified by 
i^aiiikara must have been worshipped under the 
name of Kamakshsi also.io 

NOTES 

1. III. 14-iO {Sambadae Tevaram) 

erm^ih 



uSiSr a^L.ihi^6k} jBflfih) QuiB^ssnJ$is6^th 

^afl^iriLjjB^^). 

MmruvahavS aru meitar karitu peritumg*. The twin forms 
of iSakti and ^iva, when united in Thy form, the aspect 
of the 5akti form is dark in colour and effulgent. The 
reference is to the Ardhanari form- 

2. III. 114-7 

(Tp^iruDmema airgoih 

Qp^[rii=(Su3mihj (SwailCSuireo j0/DiS«D^iL/6a)L_iu ionu«D«} 

(mudira mahgai tavancheyita kalam — the time when the 
Goddess dark-hued like a cloud was doing penance. 

(Commentaries in the Dharmapuram Math Publications) 

3. II. 172-4 {Sambandar Tevdram) 

s<F<fiuQuireS «/ru)«S!(Sri(»-jqL.6or 

The Ardhanari form of the God of Kachchi and Kamakodi 
is referred to in a padigam sung at Irumbujai ( Alangudi ). 

■ 4 . 

Girlhood in Tamil is called kodipparuvam. 

5. That Kanni or Dufga was considered the most powerful 

Kaval deivam or Kavarkadavul, — the ‘guardian and protector 
of a place’ is clearly brought out by Kamban in his description 
of the fort wall of Ayodhya and its defensive strength as 
^(»/rsu«fi<s3r «2feo smir oisSreaflscoiu g}di0ti^^Kamba Ramayamm 
Balakandam 3, Nagar padalam, verse 8, line 5. The same 
is echoed in Kulasskhara Alvar’s Kakuttan talattu as 
/B«riDrio;ifid) ASOTL/inb ^ — Divyaprabhandam Perumal- 

tirumoli 8, verses 719 and 729- *Kalai-ur-Kanni* refers to 
Durga whose mount is the stag or antelope. 

6. See Apte’s Dictionary. 

7. ^Tin^ 



is 


8. Pujaripalli Inscriptions, (c. A. D. 1150) 

9. Nellore Inscriptions No. 10 and A. i?. E. 307 and 308 
of 1901. 

10. Kamatchi, as in its Tamil form, if it can be split 
as Ka-matchi would mean the beauty or pride matchi of the 
Za- forest, grove or garden— c/. the names Ka^ukal Kamar^elvi 
etc , for the goddess. 


(4) 

TJie Tantras give a list of fifty ( or fifty-two ? ) 
^akti pithas and the names of the presiding God 
( Bhirava ) and Goddess ( Bhairavi ) of each. The 
Tantrachudamanit which is an epitome of the older 
Tantras, assigns to Kanchi, the Goddess Devagarbha 
as the presiding Goddess.^ The Devi Bhdgavata 
( VII — 38 ) calls Her Kirtimati presiding over the 
Ekamrakshetra. These were obviously the other 
names of the Hindu Goddess consecrated in Kama- 
kbttam. The form of this Devi ( Devagarbha-Durga- 
Kamakoti ) occurs in a temple adjoining the present 
Kandakottam ( Subrahmanya shrine She sports in 
Her two upper hands pdda (noose) and arhkuda 
goad ; in the left lower hand She holds a kapdla ^ ( or 
skullcap) and the right hand is held in the abhaya 
pose. Seated in the ardhapadmasana pose, She wears 
a jQfa makufa. There are three crowned heads in 
low relief on the plinth below, probably a Kalamukha 
motif or, as is commonly believed, representations 
of the Trmuftis* She is Brahma- Vish^n-l^ivatmika.^ 
In front of Her is a circular bowl-shaped receptacle 
scooped out in stone with a hollow depression very 
mueh like a big sauce-pant within which an jpanlra 



had been inscribed but is now defaced. The bowl 
resembles the trough in the present Kamakshi temple, 
which contains a ^ri yantra, but is much smaller. 
During his visit to Kanchi, i^amkara must have 
re-consecrated this murti,^ installed the yantra and 
changed the Kalamukha (Kaula) form of worship 
into the Samaya form. This yantra soon attained 
the status of an all-India i^akd pit ha under the name 
of Kamakoti pitha.® The addition of the Sapta- 
matrka group must have been in response to the 
ritualistic needs of the age.® 

On the high authority of Girvahendra i^arasvati, 
this aspect of Katnakshi-Devagarbha-Durga may be 
said to represent Kame^vari. Girva]cia's description 
of Kame^vari fits in with the aspect of the Goddess 
here — 

fBrStsrf 

The Devi in this temple is still called Adi 
Fitheivari or AdiPitha Farmed vari (the Sovereign 
Lady of the ancient or original Pitha ). 

This temple, datable in the eighth century has, 
in the subsequent centuries, undergone several 
modifications both in architecture and iconography 
the latest being the transformation wrought in the 
early Vijayanagar style indicative of the motiva- 
tion with the spread of Vijayanagar rule in the 
south, starting with Kumara Kampa;jia’s campaigns 
in tfie Tamil country. It atili contains vestiges of 



the past in some parts of the structure and th^ 
mutilated idols lying about. The gopura is of an 
early type. 

Now we may pass on to the consideration of 
the next stage in the evolution of the Devi concept 
in Kanchi. 

NOTES 

1. ^ I 

...... 

The Hindi commentary on this verse says : — 

Jr I I 

Devagarbha or Devamata is one of the hundred names 
ofDurga (V. 5.) 

2. Kapala (Skull) is said to represent the universe and the 
Tantra describes it as the * lotus which represents the universe *. 

The Supreme Goddess who holds the lotus which represents 
the universe is called Kapalini. Again, 

3. Hence perhaps called Dsvagarbha, the Progenitrix of 
the three Gods. This motif occurs in some other temples also. 
One in Hampi has a sculpture of a Goddess over a plinth on 
which are carved three heads. 

4. The Durga in the Somg^va^a temple at Kunigal 
( Tumkur District ) — a GaAga sculpture, datable C. 800, is 
reported to have been installed by iSaipkara, (M. A.K 1938 p. 16). 

One should take note of the prevalence of Durga or 
Mahishasuramardani sculptures in the monuments of Mahabali- 
/puram, in Rijasiwha’s temple in Rihehi and in the vieinity of 



this city. Uma — Parvati occurs only in Ardhanari sculptures 
^aipkara may have been motivated by this. 

5. The commentary on the mantra 

( Kamakoti nilaya) reads Tfs^T [ 

— ( LalithS Trisati ) 

The shrines where ^amkara installed the 5ri Yantra were 
distinct ones with an individuality of their own, and not included 
within any ^iva temple unit. Such were, to mention a few, the 
Kanaakottam, the MQkambika shrine in Kollur and the i^arada 
and Marika shrines in Kashmir. In these places the yantra 
changed the ugra (terrific) aspect of the Goddesses. After the 
11th century mantrik adepts installed this yantra in several other 
shrines. In J^ringeri, ^amkara established a new pitha with 
iSarada as the presiding Goddess seated on a ^ ri chakra, 

6. The ^eliiyamraan temple in Alambakkam (Tiruchi Dist.) 
erected by Dantivarman Pallava (A. D. 796—846) and the 
Vatt^pparai araman shrine in the Tiruvotriyur temple of about 
the same period have by the side of Durga or Chandi-Chamuijda, 
the principal deity, the other matrkas. Such iconographic 
parallels are many. 


(S) 

The Buddhist cult flourished in Kancbi for 
several centuries. The early growth of this city may, 
in a sense, be said to have been bound up with the 
fortunes of this faith in Tondaima^dalam. Kanchi 
produced Buddhist scholars and philosophers whose 
fame and activities extended beyond the confines of 
India. Dinnaga was a native of Kanchi. Dharma- 
pala was head of the Bhataraditta Vihara# Hieun 
Tsang saw 100 monasteries in this city with 10,000 
brethren of the Sthavira (Theravada ) school where 
yoga was taught. 



Remains of a Buddhist stupa, and of votive 
stupas belonging to the third or second century B. C. 
and of the fourth century A* D. have been discoverd 
very near the present Kamakshi temple. Further 
excavations are expected to reveal many more of 
such remains. 1 

Later came into prominence the Mulasoma 
VIhara and the Sad Vibara. Every Vihara had at 
least one Buddhagaram ( shrine for the Buddha ) . In 
the site where the present Kamakshi temple stands, 
and well within its enclosure, T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
discovered in 1915 a standing Buddha sculpture, 
1' 10" in height of about the 7th century. “The 

circumstances”, writes Rao, “that this figure was 

discovered in the innermost Prahara of the Kamakshi 
Amman temple in the town raises the question 
whether originally this temple was dedicated to this 
Buddha itself. Perhaps there was a Buddhist temple 
dating from a period earlier than 600 A D.”* The 
occurrence of a standing sculpture of the Buddha 
presupposes the obvious existence of a seated sculp- 
ture. One such was discoverd. It is not relevant to 
our present purpose to enumerate the Buddhist finds 
elsewhere in the city.* 

“ On the pillars of the mantapa near the mana- 
sthambha “ and “on some of the pillars of a definitely 
late period lying in the (present) Kamakshi temple are 
engraved the sculptures of a Goddess who is recog- 
nised as Tara”, 4 a prominent Devi of the Buddhist 
pantheon. To the south of the gateway of the 
pastern gopurarn is a sculptuae of Haya|riva. It 



will be clear to students of Buddhist iconography 
that where TarE and Hayagriva are found, there 
must have been a sculpture of LokanStha, whose 
attendants they are. One of the mutilated sculptures 
lying in the vicinity must be LSkanatha. 

The Jain cult also had considerable following 
in KaSchi, which, according to old Jain writers, 
was one of the four Vidhyasthanas in South India. 
A sculpture of Vardhamana discovered within this 
temple enclosure is now worshipped in the Chandra - 
prabha temple at Jina Kanchi ( Tiruparuttikunram )# 
The sculpture of Dharmadevi, the Yakshi of Nemi- 
natha, the twenty-second Tirthaiikara, which is now 
in worship in Jina KaSchi, was removed there from 
the present Kamakshi temple about the 1 3th century.^ 
It is now worthwhile recording that according to the 
present Kamakshi temple tradition, one of the names 
of Svarna Kamakshi is Dharmadevi— the name of the 
Jain Yakshi also called Ambika. The original name 
of the tank within the present Kamakshi temple was 
Nemitatam ( named after the Tirthankara Neminatha )- 
On the top of the manasthambha is the figure of a 
Jain Yaksha. ( Brahmadeva Yaksha or Rattan ).® 

Buddhist and Jain vestiges that have been found 
in the site of and within the enclosure of the present 
Kamakshi temple, some of which belong to even such 
a late period as the 13-I4th century, lead to the 
obvious conclusion that in this particular locality 
crowded with Buddhist and Jain places of worship, 
there could not have been a temple of a Pevi of the 
$a^ta pantheoi|. 



NOTES 


1. Excavations conducted by the Madras University 
Department of Ancient History and Archaeology. 

2. See P. R. Srinivasan: Story of Buddhism with special 
reference to South India, p. 71, 

3. When the outer walls of the Eksmre^vara temple were 
rebuilt in 1799 some outlying Buddhist sculptures were built into 
them. In the Patna museum there is a collection of inscribed 
bronzes collected from the Gaya District, and those bearing 
numbers 129 to 150 record the names of the donors who all 
belonged to Kahchi. {A. R. E. 1955-6. p. 5 ) 

4. A. /?. E. 1920. p. 117 ff. (App. B. Nos. 556 and 507) 
refer to a Bhauddhapalji. See also L A. XLIV, pp. 127-8. 

5. T. N. Ramachandran : Tiruparutiikunram and its 

Temples, ( Madras Museum Bulletin ) 

6. Indian Archaeology 1954-5 : A Review p. 28. 

( 6 ) 

A careful study of the early extant stone temples 
in the Tamil country will reveal that in none of them 
was a separate shrine to the Devi (Amman~to use the 
Tamil form) as the consort of the ^ivalinga or idol 
in the principal sanctum within the same temple unit. 
Temples to Durga and other forms of ^akti, such as 
the Saptamatrkas and Jyeshtha there were, but they 
did not then form such an integral part of equal 
importance in the i^iva temple unit. 

l^iva temples of the period 7- 9th centuries A. D. 
had subsidiary shrines in the peristyle which con- 
tained only different aspects of i^iva. The temples of 
the early Chola period (?-llth centiiries) consisted 



of a main shrine enclosed by a group of sub-shrines, 
geuerally eight in number, housing the ashtaparivara 
(eight subsidiary) deities — Nandi, Saptamatrkas, 
Ga^apati, Jyeshtha, Chandi^a, Aditya and Yama (or 
Chandra in some temples ) . Parvati was not one of 
the parivaradevatas There were later modifications 
of this scheme in some temples of this period. The 
Muvarkovil at Kodumbalur had sixteen sub-shrines, 
but Parvati was not included in any of them, ^iva in 
the sanctum was invoked generally in the Ardhanari 
form as several padfgams in the Tevarain indicate. 

It should be remembered that several factors 
contributed towards the complexity of ^aivism in the 
South which had a bearing on temple evolution. In 
the 9th century, the Pa^upatas, Kalamukhas^ and 
kindred sects continued to play a predominant 
role with their worship of Bhairava and Bhairavi. 
Later spread the tenets of the Golaki-Lakshadhyayi 
santanams which reflected some important features 
of Kashmir and North Indian i^aivism. The new 
philosophy and rituals had ^iva and ^akta aspects, 
both well-defined. While asserting non-differentiation 
between i^iva and i^akti, who together constitute the 
Ultimate Reality, the ^iva or Prahd^a aspect of the 
Reality was differentiated from the ^akti or Vfmar^a 
aspect ; the former was pure * subjective illumination ’ 
and the latter ‘objective experience of Himself’ 
(^iva). In His lild of creating, preserving and 
dissolving the universe, Sada^iva functions with and 
through His ^akti Manonmaigii. Since Sadasiva 
tattva comprises both Sadasiva and Manonmaipii, the 
peed was felt for representing the two separately, but 
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within the same temple unit, and this led to the 
creation of a separate sanctum for the Devi (Amman). 
Up to now Amman shrines were independent and 
not related to ^iva shrines, but from after the 11th 
^ century the twin shrines of i^iva and Amman of equal 
pradhanya ( predominance ), generally built within the 
same temple complex, came to represent the dual 
aspect of ^iva-:3akti. 

As a first step the *ugra* (fierce) Devi murtis 
nearby were converted into * saumya^ (benevolent) 
murtis and attached to ^iva temples. Where this 
was not possible, new sculptures were prepared and 
installed within the ^iva temple unit. The temple 
came to have two principal shrines, the Tirumalai 
( Kailasa ) or Meru or Ponmalai by which term the 
i^iva shrine is referred to in the inscriptions, and the 
Tirukamakottam by which name the Devi shrine 
is designated.^ During the time of Sundarar, the 
Kanchi ^akta Kamakottam ( Kamakshi-Devagarbha- 
Durga-Adi Pithe^vari shrine) had come to be looked 
upon as the temple of the consort of Bkamban— 
why of all the ^iva murtis in Kanchi. The name 
Kamakottam came in handy to designate all the 
Amman shrines all over the South after the 11th 
century. 

Kanchi and Chidambaram were two of the 
sacred places which the Chola emperors venerated. 
The Tillai Kali in Chidambaram, though referred to 
in the Puraijas as diva’s consort, is housed far away 
from the principal temple, and a new Parvati shrine 
(that of Sivakamavalli or ^ivakamakodi ) was erected 
witbio the remple unitr Inscriptions refei to this 



Goddess as Tirukamakotta Periyanachiyar. The 
Sf ilappadikaram describes the old Goddess in Madurai 
as wearing a jata with the crescent moon, holding a 
lotus in the left hand and a sword in the right. Her 
left side is of a dark hue while the right is crimson 
{Siva’s hue). On the left leg is a ^ilambu ( anklet worn 
by women) and on the right a Virakalal (anklet worn 
by men or heroes This form representing the 
Ardhanari concept has since given place to the 
present saumya form of Minakshi within the Siva 
temple unit. This transformation is reflected in the 
legend of Tatataka, the warrior Goddess, becoming 
Minakshi who again is referred to in the inscrip- 
tions as Tirukamakottattu Alu^aya JNachiyar. These 
instances will suffice to show how the Kamakottam in 
Kanchi provided the inspiration for the establishment 
of Kamakottams in the South Indian temples. Not 
one of these Amman shrines within the J^iva temple 
complex is older than the late II ih century. Their 
dates may be verified from inscriptions. 

Again about the 11th century when Bauddhapa}}is 
and JinapalHs decayed in the heart of Kanchi city, 
particularly within the enclosure and in the vicinity 
of the present Kamakshi temple, as elsewhere in the 
South, the Gods and Goddesses of the pantheons of 
these ‘heretical* sects were incorporated with the 
‘orthodox’ (i^iva or Vishtjiu) pantheon. The con- 
summation of this transformation is the coming into 
existence of the present Kamakshi temple. 

Some Scholars are generally of opinion that the 
idol of Kimikshi in the Kamctkottam was 



originally a form of Tara.* But there is the inescap- 
able tradition that Dharmadevi,^ the Yakshi of the 
twenty-second TirthaAkara Neminatha was worshipped 
in the sanctum here. Consequent on the convertion 
of the temple, the idol of Dharmadevi was removed to 
Tiruparuttiku^ram and enshrined there in the Vardha- 
mana or Trailokyanitha temples a fact attested to by 
the temple records at Tiruparuttikunfam. The temple 
tank Nemitatam was named Ulakai^^i (Ulakali?) or 
Chakratirtham. The transformation of a Jain shrine 
into a Hindu shrine was complete. What adds 
certitude is the retention of the tall manastar^bha 
with the figure of the Jain Yaksha—^ Rattan’ on top. 

The present idol was fashioned after the dhyana 
Hokas or descriptive verses from the wouks of an 
important school of the Kadimata of Sfrividya, Which 
is prevalent in the South. This Goddess represents 
the aspect of Lalita Raja Rajeivari red in colour like 
the hibiscus flower. 


NOTES 

1. Inscriptions in To^^^aima^i^alam mention Kalamukha 
priests belonging to the Goma^am family. ‘ They were of Simha 
and ^akta parisha^s 

cf. A. R. E, 1924 p. 17 and 1915 pp. 6 and 11. 

2. For a fuller exposition of this subject see K. R, Srini- 
vasan : Tirukamakd}}am (Proc. A. J. O. C, Vol. XIII. Nagpur 
Session ; Section * Archaeology ’ — pp. 50-6, and his Sfamkara 
Rarvati Lectures reproduced in the Madras University Journal 
Yol. XXXIl, No. 1. ppa54'8). 


3. 5" ilappadikaram : 23 ; LI. 1~10. According to anotkef 
reading the weapon in the right hand is battle-axe or scimitar ? 
(Koduval), 

4. cf. A, R, E. 1920 p. 56. 

5. The name Dharmadevi Is perhaps responsible for the 
continuing tradition that the Goddess of Kamakottam is the 
dispenser of thirty«two boons 

cf. * (SairuflfiOfrdor (Suirm iSuib* 

— (^ekkilar ; op. C. V. 83) 

The present street name Apappa^iakarateru, in Kanchi, near 
the temple is possibly a corruption of ‘ Afampurappayal 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla^s queen Dharmadivi or Dharma- 
mahadsvl, was perhaps named so after the presiding deity — the 
goddess or Dharmadevi Yakshi of Kanchl. The Mukterfvara 
( i5iva ) temple, opposite the Kamakshi temple beyond the main 
street, a later Pallava structure, is called in its inscription 
* Dharmadsvisvaragi'ham * after the queen’s name, 

« # * 

It will be tendentious to draw historical conclusions from 
a mass of fantasy that constitutes the Sthalctpura na t nevertheless 
stripped of all its mythological vesture, the Kamakshi-lila- 
Prabhavam exhibits some coincidences that may be set forth here 
for what they are worth. According to the Pura^a, a king by 
name Vikramachola cleared Kanchi of all wild growth and set 
up a shrine for Kamakshi. A Vikrama choja ruled between 
A. D. 1063 and 1069. According to the Tiruvalangadu plates 
Vikramachola was also one of the surnames of Rajgndra chola 1 
(1012-44). The Parana further gives the date which begins; 
Savitri Kalpa, Svayambhuva Manu-Tamasa Kalpa, Kritayuga 
etc. Discarding all these impossible data, we come to the year 
S^rimukha, the solar month of Kumbha {Phalgma’Ra. 1), Friday, 
Purvaphalgunl These astronomical data fit in with February 17, 
1033, except that the week day is Saturday, not Friday. .The 
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earliest date that epigraphy furnishes for the setting up of 
Kamakottams or Amman shrines in l^iva temples is 1039, the 
27th year of the Rajgn^ra I. (Records were then dated in the 
regnal years of kings, but this Pur3(ia being a much later work 
cannot be expected to conform to that historical tradition. The 
setting also is mythological, not historical). 

It is a further coincidence that Harihara II constructed the 
Vimanam of this temple in another ^rimukha year (1393). 

There is yet another statement in this book. It is said that 
Dgvi exhorted Brahma to install Dgvi images in all the l^iva 
temples to enable him to worship both ^iva and Dsvi (within the 
same temple unit). Here is the relevant passage in the Tamil 
version. 


••• *•» <!fl6nQu(r^toir^d(^u (Suiris<rd;£l m^a^guih Arr(^ 
^ <^fiiinr«)uj/Bi«(oL_nrgyiJb Q<yiu(Sfiinh. 

$ <Saij«a&r(Slui'ru8«OT 

/geStti i3ir^6^SDuQa‘UJgi SeaaQ;^^^mr^(Sfiir(pi 

wSffidasu&JirQujm^ 

fl-yiLi/Stfwr ir . 

Brahma then Installed the Dsvi in all ^iva temples both in 
Kafichimai^dalam (the province of Kanchl ) and elsewhere. 

••• CM yg igbUitebrL.gOjibj^s^mar ^euir 

sCiunif<s<7L.rrpi2) Q<rarj[V rSfiniaA^u) <^ili9«D««ftnrtji 
Qd^iLijir ^<sajfllu0to(r®(5jrjr(9i ^ihiSaommSariLiih 
fidPiLijv fis^gpieoath CtuiriLJ^^^irjifligeirsor, 

These are obviously significant statements pertinent to our 
study. Incidentally It may be mentioned that such Amman or 
** Nichlyif shrines in Saiva and Vaishnavite temples are charac- 
teristic of fhe Tamil country alone, and they are not to be found 
in the composition of temple complexes elsewhere in India, 
eacept in places to which the Tamils had migrated and settled 
down or which had come under their cultural influence aft^r the 
|ltk-12tli eeafury A. 



(f) 

^ekkijar (12th century) speaks of both the old 
^§kta Ksmakottam and the new one. In verse 79 
of the TirukkuTippu-UToiidar Puranam, he mentions the 
•tamarind tree that does not produce any fruit’ in 
the temple of the Goddess whose countenance resembles 
the dark cloud.^ Verse 83 speaks of the yoga pitha 
resorted to by saints and yoginis intent on medita- 
tion * and the bhoga pitha in the temple of the Dgvi 
who • dispenses and fosters aram or dharma’.® The 
context would indicate that the former is the old 
temple, and the latter, the new one, 

A recent commentator says “Adjacent to the 
(present) Kamakottam, there is a temple of Kali 
( old Kamakottam) who for covering the Lord’s eyes 
with Her hands became dark in complexion, and 
at this place She performed penance. Then the dark 
form changed, and She was established ( in the new 
Kamakottam The Sthala Puranam (Kdmdkshi lild 
prabhdvam) also says the same thing. 

Centuries elapsed before the new Kamakottam 
became popular enough to dislodge the old temple 
from its position of importance. Saint Aruriagiriyar 
( 15th century) refers to the Devi of the Kamakottam 
in his KaSchi padigams as the Durgi of a dark 
( ematald) complexion ‘ wearing wristlets of serpents,* 
who, when a flood appeared, clung to Kamban and in 
the contact changed His red complexion into datk on 
the left side, and who in Her supreme grace took Her 
residence in this temple to bless the ardent devotees 
who are attached to Her feet. He says that Subrah- 
mai^ya (^/bjSsrir Sluo^iifrOT-Iqdirar peruman) is in iig 



temple of this Devi.*^ Kandakof^am, the temple of 
Subrahmaijya, is just adjacent to the old Kama- 
kottam. He also refers to the S'rf Chakra in front 
of the Dsvi.® In the 1 5th century there was no 
^ri Chakra in the new Kamakottam; as we shall see 
in a subsequent section; and only the old temple 
had it. Aruijagiriyar had obviously not taken any 
notice of the new Kamakottam. 

“The dispenser of boons to Her satisfaction, 
•the creeper (kodi) of emerald hue’, who is one half 
of Siva and whose breasts fed Her younger child 
( Subrahmanya ) adorned with a garland of vetchi 
flowers”— this is how poet Villiputturar {G. 1400) 
describes Kamakshi of Kanchi ; kodi, as has been 
pointed out before, means also Durga. who is here 
said to be dark — of the colour of emerald. This 
description® applies only to the goddess in the old 
temple and not to Lalita Raja RajeiSvari in the new 
temple. 

Muka kavi who lived in the 16th~17th century, 
after a Chakram had been installed in the new 
temple, and when it had become famous, did not 
forget the old temple. Several verses are in praise of 
the dark con^plexioned Goddess. He sings of Her 
as having robbed the dark iron of its colour; as 
of the hue of the blue lily, the emerald and the 
raimbearing cloud. He addresses Her as Cha^i^ika 
holding a skull, Kstysyani, Eapalini, Durga etc. 
Occurring as they do in several verses,^® they cannot 
be dismissed as just passing references to the different 
fprms of the PIVI. Q14 memories die hard< 



NOTES 


1. mirardSuD^ QiairCiuir^siDS) aurditCiiS/d mdbr 

UL.T^ oBiriuiru qoRiqeirjsird). 

2. SfieiDfji (Siuirm^gi (ipai^ajit CStuirSst^^m 

CSiuirs i3L.Qp6irQfiesr0th. 

3 LfirCiueudt (3isin£i£Oir0r 

(Surra iSL.Qpm'fitr^ii* 

4. Op. cii. ( Kovai Tamil i^angam edition ) 

a!rui(SairLLL. 0 ^tSi uAa^ 0 ^ arrt^CSairiSA ertar suy)!ii(^ih 
^(3 KSH^gOiuih flLOTjp. ^ixopsum^ ^(^aaetbrSsaarCt 
psaioiuirp airaflu} tt. 0 suil) Qupjj)i c^dxsouiuj/rr fisu^^Qaiu 
fi( 3 i( 3 th ^uti. ^aCtairuS^^ afixrruL.irp airiutrCiqaf) m^argi. 

5. gn^aS — uAeaajBpCi Quaia-y uAmaCi QurrfiQmui.; 

... ... etc. 

6 . Lfiurba miiiaeaafl. 

7. Qairs(rafi/Bp ukjjs^ cijbujr QiniCt 

4i0ai aeop^rv^p^sudr a(^aurrfiiiiBuSr 

«0%g9r iB(§fi^a afifi^m-iiiQair($ 

•0531 UAJir<S 0 ij ujsiaiadr flSfijas(T 5 alr 

•ofiB ^0«<?«n-ut_u3u)jr/fe|» fiihtSirirGear , 

8. ^^QpCQA aair 3soCi$lu€tibr . 

9. ^AmaCiuiq. fiorCSuirp QinsA/rf^eA^ui euarirAi^ih 
uAmaaQaa-i^ eSaoL^CSiuTQagfd^ uira^jSenp 

d«ir«i^L.r4Sr 

Q/ttraBL,uBAa(Sujirg)iair^ihuirar iDmrpirpiih 
mAmt^Ci C)u 0 ( 2 pftuujflr^tfSD/D aAAuujfi •obrL.iriDr. 

(MahabhSratam : Aruchchman 

TirttaySttirai ^arukkam V~II-13) 

Note the reference to Dsvi as Kachcha{-‘peru-muIaiySl-^\h^ 
regret of tb$ bre^st^and ever fiU-somf brpgstf' 



io. StuH Sfatakamj (V. 1^) 

?fr^tcqf^R¥WT (V. 22) (V. 65) 

(Vv. 31, 37, 42 and 56) 

^Tfq^^^JTTJ ( ) (Vv. 47 and 64) 

f%^?sTRr 4frf??r (v. 43) 

g^trR^?;^qT*TT; (V. 26) (V. 62) 

(V. 63) (V. 100) 

See also Arya Pataka. Vv. 78, 79 and 94. These references 
have been selected at random. 

# « 

While on the subject of literary references we may mention 
the Lalitdpakhyanam, which is said to form part of the 
Brahma (t 4a Puratia, but is not found in most of the recensions 
of the Purai^a. It must be a late work but is popular and held 
in veneration. Adhyaya 26 of the Upakhyana describes the 
battle between Dsvi Lallts and Bandtsura, wherein are 
references to the battles described In the Chandi Saptaiati which 
is an Integral part of the M8rka(i4^y(i Parana. The Upakhyana 
deals with the incarnation of Devi Lallta, Her victories, Her 
union with Kimelvara and installation as the Sovereign Matrix, 
and elaborates, in the form of stories, the significance of the 
names of Devi Lalita enumerated in the opening verses of the 
Sahasranama. As Is usual with the PurSna stories, this work is 
an exposition In the form of anecdotes of a profound mystic 
truth, viz., the arousing of the Chit ^aktl in the microcosm by 
destroying the vrittis of the mind and the ego, and uniting Her 
with 5iva in the sahasrara chakra which marks the attainment 
of the stage of final Beatitude. The work has no historical 
value. It is an exposition of a form of the upasana of S' ri Vidya 
imported into the south and developed in Ksfichi and many 
other South Indian centres. It is thus of great importance to the 
sadaka. 

To this work has been added a much later supplement 
dealing with the greatness of K.lmak$hi. It is fid) of fanciful 



Anecdotes, such as Da^aratha*s visit to Kanchl to implore the 
Devi to bless him with a son. 

( 6 ) 

The structure of the present Kamakshi temple 
which rose on the ruins of the Jain Kamakottam 
dedicated to a Yakshi^ii like the one in Satta- 
mangalam, is not older than the 14th century. 
After its foundation as a Hindu temple in, and 
not earlier than, the 12th century, for about three 
centuries, the temple must have been a simple cell 
amidst the walls of the old Jain and Bu^^hist temples 
which it supplanted and a complete vimanam was 
put up only on July 1393 {Sfaka 1315, ashada S. 10) 
by Harihara II who also covered it with copper, ^ 
even as the superstructure of the Ananda Nilaya 
Vimana of i^ri Venkats^vara on Tirumalai (Tirupati) 
was encased in Vijayanagar times with embossed 
copper plate that was gilt with gold. The sanctum 
within the Gayatri ma^4c^pam faces south-east. 

The eastern gdpuram, though of the Vijayanagar 
period, has in its lower stone part some Pa^i^ya 
features of the 14th century, such as kudus on the 
kapam and Paij^ya type of corbels. The other 
gopurams belong to the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
NavarStri ma^dlapam with its pillar complexes is a 
typical Vijayanagar structure. The Vasanta mapdapam 
( Amai mandapam ) , another Vijayanagar structure, 
contains bas-reliefs on pillars which have attached 
columnettes. Krish^araya Chakravarti Sivap^ar built 
a mapd(>P^f^ where food was offered to the Goddess, ^ 
and Aehyuta Rsya donated a village in A. D. 1539 to 



meet the expenses of the food offerings. In A. D. 1556 
in the reign of Sada^iya Raya several repairs and 
renovations were made.^ Kalingarayan, also called 
Adittadevar of Kappalur, in Mutturrukurjam got 
the Utsava mandapam constructed.^ The Chitra 
maridapam was paved with stone by Sripati, a minister 
of Venkatapati Raya ( 1586-1614).® 

On the west wall and at the base of the Utsava 
ma^dapa are two very significant inscriptions® which 
state that Narasimhadhvari of the Dattanamanchi 
family installed the Kdmakoti pitha { the ^ri chakra 
before the Goddess ). One of these inscriptions 
which is incomplete, states that the pitha was laid 
(installed) during the reign of Lingama Nayak of 
Vellore, a subordinate to Emperor Venkatapati II 
(1586-1614). It may be recalled that Lingama was 
the son and successor of Chinnabomma Nayak, who 
was the patron of Appayya Dikshitendra. The 
other one mentions that Narasimhadhvari, who had 
performed several yajnas and was * the crest jewel ’ 
of the Dattanamanchi family ‘implanted’ (installed) 
the Kamakoti pitha over a broad space and 
surrounded it with an ‘ armour ’ of vertical stones of 
brilliant hues with the Lakshmi figures carved on 
them. This practically completed the process of the 
growth of the new fCamakottam extending frpm 
about the 11th to the early 17th century. 

The earliest epigraphical references to KSm^kshl 
ambs are from Godlagattu (A, D 1259)'^ and Tri* 
purantakams Kumool District. Both mention a 
chief* PalkVe Imma^i Bslsava iSanikara AUidt 



fremaya Deva ‘Lord of Kanchi and devotee of 
Kamakotyambika.' 

Within the present Kamakshi temple there is no 
record earlier than the 12™ 13th century referring to 
this Devi temple. The earliest among them are 
grants by or during the reigns of Madurantaka 
Pottappichokj® Telugu Choda-Vijayagatjdagopala,^° a 
Kikatiya king (A. D. 1316), Rajanaraya^ia ^ambuva- 
raya ,'2 and Kula^ekhara Pajj^ya.^^ 

Kanchi was pillaged and the temples desecrated 
by the invasions of Malik Kate ( 1310) and Muham- 
mad Gawan, the Bahmani general; and the divine 
services in the temples were suspended for some 
decades until Kumara Kampaija of Vijayanagar, who 
carried his victorious arms into the south, restored 
them. He and his father Vira Bukka^^a made tax-free 
grants of villages in A. D. 1366 to Ekamranatha and 
the two Devi temples.i^ Kampaija also ratified some 
previous gifts.i* Gifts dated in the reigns of the 
Vijayanagar emperors Devaraya (1438),^^ Mallikarjuna 
( 1457 ) and Bhupati U^aiyar are recorded in the 
inscriptions. Krishtjadevaraya seems to have visited 
Kanchi several times; a grant of his is dated 1529.1® 
His successor Achyutaraya celebrated a tulabharam in 
this city and marked the occasion with making 
magnificent grants to temples; this temple got eight 
villages besides another gifted in 1539.2® His atten- 
dants also made gifts.^i In i^ada^iva’s reign there 
were two grants of villages ( 1543 and 1556 ), 22 and a 
renewal of an older grant, (1565).23 There are records 
mentioning ^urappa JSayaka of Sefiji^^and another, 
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engraved in characters of the 16th century, mention- 
ing Krish^appa Nayaka, Periya Virappa Nayaka, and 
Bommi Nayaka^^s There are some others of the 
Vijayanagar and Nayak periods which are either 
incomplete or scrappy. The inscriptions earlier than 
those reviewed here belong to the period when 
these precincts belonged to the Jains; one of them, 
(9th century) refers to the temple of the ‘arivar* 
(Arhat)^^ 

NOTES 

1. A record of Harihara IL 1315 rlmukha, 

is. L L IV. No, 352 ; A. R. E. 29 of 1890 : 316 of 1954-55). 

TZk f?r^- 

Jr H 

Ll. 4 and 5. changed the form of 

or veiled ( I the Sfri Vimanam by covering it over with 
copper. In all the contexts in the inscriptions from the 9th 
century A. D. and in the ^ilpa and Agama texts. S ' rl Vimanam 
refers to the entire structure from the foundation to the finial 
{upanam to stupi) and occasionally in much later usage it 
denotes the pyramidal superstructure over the garbhagriham. 
It may therefore be stated without fear of contradiction that 
Harihara considerably remodelled the entire structure (or ^ri 
Vimanam ). 

2. .4. i?. Jy. 305 of 1954-55 

3. A. R. E. 319 of 1954-55 

4. 4. 329 of 1954-?^ 
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5. A. R. E 348 of 1954-55 

6. A. R. E. 349 and 350 of 1954-55 

Dattanamanchi NarasimhSdhvari’s Saiiiskirt inscriptions in 
Telugu characters;— 

A 

fwt^crrrrrfTT 

jT^rsiTiT^cr iFcwf!r.* 

11 %fr %ift 

(rest built in) (No 350) 

LI. 1-3 mention King Lihga and his pra^asti. 

3-5 mention that the wise 5ri Nfsimha, the best of 
adhvaryus, made (installed) with precision the pitha 
(sriait may mean pre-eminent —the ^ri yantra pitha 
is among pithas, the pre-eminent). 

B 

mg; 

gttg*. <ltq)lJ^<tspTWTf|^T’‘eiT7r- 

t3[?t^TT^^f^W5[rJTfaT- * 

fTT Wf- 

ii (No 349) 

LI. 1-2 reference to King Linga. 

^I. 6-8 pra^asti of Narasiig!aSdlivfir|. 



S'? 

L 4. aotist of = to accomplish, form, fashion, 

shape He shaped the pitha ( Kamakoti ). 

Ll. 8-10. He constructed the broad abode or 

receptacle { ) and surrounded it ( = furnished 

with armour) with stones of different colours. suggests 

the presence of reliefs of the Ashfalakshmi on the stones. 

See also K. R. Srinivasan’s article in the KalaikalaHjiyam 
( Tamil Encyclopaedia) Vol 9; p. 534. 

7. Nellore Inscriptions No. 18. 

8. 217 of 1905. Tripurantakam temple was built in 1255 
under the orders of Kakatiya Ganapati ( 169 and 171 of 1905). 
The chief mentioned in the inscription was probably administra- 
tor of Kanchi under Ganapati. 

9. 318 and 324 of 1954-55 

10. 309, 310, 314 of 1954-55 

11. 323 of 1954-55 

12. 311 of 1954-55 

13. 345 of 1954-55 

14. 5. /. T. I 454 

15. 356 of 1954-55 

16. 301, 320 and 332 of 1954-55 

17. 315 of 1954-55 

18. 317 of 1954-55 

19. 336 of 1954-55; 344 of 1954-55 

20. 303 and 304 of 1954-55 ; also 335 of 1954-55 

21. cf. 306 and 307 of 1954-55 

22. 319 and 322 of 1954-55 

23. 333 of 1954-55 

24. 334 of 1954-55 
337 of 1954^5^ 



16. 360 of 1954-55 dated in the 18th year of Narasinga 
Pottaraiyar which is in the characters of the 9th century either 
refers to a later PallaVa chief or is a reinscription of an earlier 
one of Pallava Narasimhavarman 11. 

* « « 

In July 1780 when Haidar All’s army marched into the 
Carnatic plains, the British suffered an ignominious defeat. For 
two years when armies marched and countermarched Kaftchi 
temples suffered severe damage. Haidar started renovating 
them. Later Tipu ordered their completion. “He invited the 
Shankaracharya of Shringeri to be present at Kahchi to 

supervise the rites of worship He expended large amounts 

of money to set up new gold idols in Hindu shrines.*.^”. 

. ( See G. S. Sardesai New History of the Marathas Vol. HI, 
pp. 189-1 90 1. The Kamakshi temple also must have benefited 
by the gifts of Tipu. 


(S) 

All over South India when Buddhist and Jain 
monasteries and temples fell into desuetude, the 
buildings were used as Hindu temples, and the idols 
were given the names of the Gods and Goddesses of 
the Hindu pantheon. Wherever necessary the idols 
were * re-sculpted ’ to chisel out the lanchanas and 
other special markings and make appropriate changes 
in the features. In a village in the Coimbatore 
District a Tirthankara and his two attendants are now 
worshipped as Trmurti; and the hill in which they 
stand is now the Trmtirti hill ; Brahmayaksha of the 
Jains is now ^asta or Aiyanar in several places, and 
one of his Tamil names is Paramar. Par^vanatha in 
Nagercoil is Anantaivar. Yakshi Padmavati is now 
Bhagavat? in Ci|itral The Mangala Dfvi temple ip 


^9 

Mangalore and the Manjunath temple in Kadri have 

Still Jain vestiges including bronzes which indicate 
their transformation into Saivite temples.^ Buddha 
came to be acknowledged as an avatar of Vish^iu. 

Sdiolars have for long opined that the idol 
now worshipped as ^amkaracharya in the present 
Kamakshi temple, originally represented the Buddha. 
According to the texts on Buddhist iconography and 
Manasara, the seated Buddha is represented with 
lobed ears, long and broad eyes, protuberant fore- 
head, fairlyshaped chest, round belly etc. One of 
the forms depicts him as seated in the samapada 
padmasana, the left hand kept on the crossed legs, 
palm upward with open fingers and the right hand 
held in chinmudra or abhaya mudra, and clothed 
in diaphanous yellow robes with wave-like folds 
exposing the right shoulder. This description applies 
to this idol in the Kamakshi temple. The similarity 
in portraiture, pose etc. to the other seated Buddha 
images in places in and round Kanchi is too marked 
to be missed. On the pedestal are six standing figures 
in low relief. This is by no means a rare occurrence. 
To give some examples : — On the pedestal below the 
cross-legged Buddha in Sarnath exhibiting the dharma 
chakra pravartana mudra, the wheel and the deer in 
the centre are flanked by three human figures on 
either side, making six pupils of the Master. A sculp- 
ture from the Amaravati collections represents the 
Buddha exhibiting the chinmudra in the right hand 
and resting the left hand with palm facing upward 
over the crossed legs ( as in the idol of the Kamakshi 


temple) and shown with six attendant figures. There 
are similar sculptures in places as far apart as 
Barabudur in Java and Takht-i-Bahi near Peshawar. 
This group of six represents the Buddha’s disciples, 
Kon^anna, Bhaddiya, Veppa, Mabaoama and Assaji, 
and a wealthy merchant of Varanasi named Yasa 
who joined later. The sculpture in the Kamakshi 
temple must have undergone ‘re-chiseling’ and re- 
shaping to endow the principal figure and four 
others with the danda so as to make them appear as 
:3amkaiacharya and his four sanyasi disciples. Such 
alterations are not confined to this temple alone. 
The modern images put up over the entrance to this 
particular shrine are designed to impart the necessary 
touch of verisimilitude. 

A sculpture in low relief on the inner wall of the 
gopuram represents a Hatha yogi standing on one 
leg with the other bent and tucked up. Some recent 
publications would have us believe that this figure 
also represents ^amkaracharya. A labeF inscribed 
underneath the figure in late Tamil Grantha cha- 
racters TG&dsi-- Sfri mat KamakshUvara Bhdrati Sfri- 
padaiigalu svarupam—obviomly a Hatha yogi sanyasi 
of the Bhdrati order. A similar sculpture in another 
place feads Kdmadkshideva ^ripddangalu. 

To help us to identify some of the other so called 
‘ ^aihkaracharya ' sculptures in and near KaSchi, it 
is necessary to digress a little, ^aiva Agamas came 
into vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
One of its founders, Lakuli^a, born in Kayavatara or 
Iwliysvardhaija ^ (modern Karvan ) was considered an 
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aiatara of ^iva. He had four disciples namely 
Ku^ika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurushya { or Rushta) ~~ 
a tradition corroborated in stone inscriptions. The 
disciples founded the four branches of the Pa^upata 
cult. The Mathura pillar inscriptions ( A. D. 380 ) 
mentions three of the successors of Ku^ika. Perhaps 
the earliest representation of Lakuli^a is the figure on 
the coins of Wemokadphises 11. Sculptural represen- 
tations of Lakuli^a were common even before the 7th 
century in Khandesh and Gujarat, and they spread 
all over the west, then to Kalinga and Southern India 
and gradually even to Java. This process was 
hastened because Pa^upata acharyas were Rajagurus. 
In To^^daimaijdalam, Tiruvorriyur and Kanchi were 
two prominent Pa^upata centres, and here, as well as 
in the other parts of Tamilnid, this Pit^upata Agama 
cult was very much in evidence till the later ^aiva 
schools came into prominence, and in Karnatak till 
the rise of Vira^aivism. 

Lakuli^a sculptures occur with two or four of 
his disciples and sometimes with a lifiga or any 
other appropriate form ol ^iva by the side. In some 
specimens his membrum virile is shown erect. His 
distinguishing symbol is the lakula or da^da. He 
often takes the place of Oakshi^amurti who is also 
represented with four disciples. With the da^da and 
with or without the four disciples, his sculptures in 
Kanchi and its neighbourhood are easily mistaken for 
Sariikaracharya. The later acharyas of the Pa^upata 
schools were also represented in temple sculptures. 
The sculpture, now in the Madras Museum, of 
(P» K* ^ 



Vidyara^i mentioned in the Kodumbalur Muvarkovil 
inscription which stood originally in Tagadur is 
represented as a i^iva yogi worshipping a Mga. 

In the i^aiva Agamas, there is basis for every 
shade of philosophical thought from realism to 
idealism, and in practices from ritualism, pure or 
gruesome, to sublime meditation. This accounts for 
the variety in the ascetics plastically represented in 
the temples in Kanchi and elsewhere. Thus in con- 
trast to the mild ;^iva yogins, were the Kalamukhas 
and the Mahavrathis including those of the Bhairava 
SaAgam whom Sekkilar has portrayed in gruesome 
details.^ 

Ascetics of the Mattamayura sect, originally of 
the Haihaya kingdom of Tnpuri, who spread all over 
the country as Lakshadhyayi or Golaki santanams^ 
about whom there is no dearth of Tamil inscriptions, 
mark yet another stage. They claim to belong to the 
parampara of Durvasas. On one of the walls of the 
Utsava murti enclosure in the fvamakshi temple is a 
sculpture of Durvasas, and embedded on a wall in 
the interior is that of an ascetic of one of these 
santdnams, which again is wrqngly identified as 
^amkaracharya. The right hand of this ascetic held 
in chinmudra touches the heart indicative of con- 
templation on the Atma linga and there is a da^ida 
also. The pose is certainly too odd to be associated 
with i^amkaracharya. 

While hundreds of inscriptions during the centu-^ 
ries of Choja rule refer to endowments to ^iva yogins, 
there is hardly one referring to Advaita sanyasins. It 
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was only in the eighteenth century that the Upanishad 
Brahmendra math, “the first Advaita math in the 
South*’, was founded in Kanchi. The Vi jay ana gar 
penetration and the pioneering efforts of Vidyaranya 
to multiply maths were responsible for the flow of 
Advaita sanyasins and scholars to the south. The 
efforts of Govinda Dikshitar, known as Advaita 
Sthapanacharya hastened the process. 

A small but important detail to be remembered: 
the danija of an Advaita sanyasin of the i^amkara 
order must be of the height of the person who carries 
it (padadhimastaka prdmanam) and of the thickness 
of the thumb or one of the prescribed fingers. A 
shorter da^da marks a different persuasion not any 
of i^amkara’s. 

We may digress to consider a sculpture in the 
mandapam near the Nichiyar ( Devi ) shrine in the 
Varadaraja temple in Vish^iu Kanchi. The figure 
occurs in two different but adjacent panels ,* in one 
of which it is unattended while in the other it has 
an attendant. It has been erroneously said that the 
latter panel represents Vyasa f seated ) and ^amkara 
( standing ) ,* an expression of humility is writ large 
on the face of the latter. It should be apparent 
that, in an age of sectarian animosities when 
Vaishnava acharyas were having the upper hand in 
the court of the Aravi^u emperors of Vijayanagar 
and in those of their subordinate chiefs, and when 
the polarisation of the two sects had developed 
unhealthy features the builders of a mandapa in an 
important Vaisb^ava wntJer the influence of § 



line of jiyars (heads of Vaish:^ava laaths) would 
never think of engraving the figures of Vyasa and 
iSaihkara. The plump seated figure with ^ikha and 
yajndpavita represents a jiyar who can easily be 
identified as AJagiya tnaua^slar, who is mentioned as 
irikaryam (manager) of the Vishnu temple.^ In 
another inscription ® he is extolled as ‘ the builder of 
several pr aka rams and mandapams and as a great yati, 
the ornament of Kafichi, in whose mind which is full 
of the nectar of ^ribhashya ( Ramanuja’s j 

Madhava is ever sporting He was an outstanding 
personality and wielded influence in the Tirupati- 
Tirumalai temples. The veteran scholar Kandadai 
Ramanuja Aiyangar and Yatitaja Jiyar. the director 
of temple affairs (Periya Kdyil kilvi ) in the 
Tirumalai temple were his disciples. The monastery 
in Kanchi over which he presided continued up to 
the eighteenth century. What can be more appro- 
priate than to represent this jiyar in relief in one of 
the mandapams he had erected. In the panel he is 
represented with lobed eais and as wearing yajndpa- 
vita and a rosary of rounded tulasi beads. He has 
a book in his left hand and in the right hand displays 
the suchi mudra, signifying command and warning. 
He wears a detachable head gear, the strands of 
which, usually stujffed with a silk covering, are 
worked into a definite pattern. It is too sophistica- 
ted to be mistaken for matted locks of natural hair 
bound together on top. A shorter length of this 
kind of material is wound round the head during 
certain rituals in Vishnu temples -a practice wlticlj 
^o^finpes to the present day. 



The standing figure must be Sankaradssa, a 
devotee of the jiyar who under his master*s 
commands erected a mandapam. l^ankaradasa 
belongs to a family, who were originally officers 
under the Gajapati, but later transferred their 
allegiance to Krishnadeva Raya. He donated his 
fief to the Tirumalai temple and became the jiyafs 
disciple. The stout short stick-baton, to be more 
precise, with a piece of ochre cloth tied on top 
probably marks the insignia of the priestly authority 
of his master.® 

In his elaborate and fascinating description of 
Kamakottam in the Tinikkurlpputtondar pu.dnam 
^ekkiiar does not mention any statue of l^amkara 
because there was none in the temple when he wrote 
the purapam* 

The only idol that ^ekkilar mentions other than 
Kamakshi is ^asta There seems to have been no 
other idol in this temple in his time. 

Suvar^a Kamaksbi, now worshipped in a temple 
in Tanjavtir was formerly the utsaya murti in the 
Kanchi temple. One of the names of this deity, 
according to the temple legend, is Dharmadcvi. This 
idol stands in the tribhanga pose, the left hand is 
hanging loose while the right carries a flower or bud. 
Suvar^ia ( Bangaru ) Kamskshi is the metallic counter- 
part of Dharmadgvi now installed in Jina Kaflchi 
after its removal from the KamakSttam. 

There is an interesting account relating to the 
ffp^oval of Suvari^a Kamakshi frpm Kafichl tp 



TaHjavur. Kanchi passed through troublous times 
during the closing decades of. the 17th century. 
“The authorities of the pagodas (of Bkaihre^vara, 

Kamakshi and Varadaraja ) determined to protect 

the idols from their apprehended desecration by the 
fanatical zeal of the invader. They were accordingly 
conveyed away disguised as corpses and, followed by 
funeral processions, were carried off to the Udayar- 
palayam jungles in the Tanjore “ District. The image 
of Kamakshi was of gold and is said to have been 
taken possession of by the Raja of Tanjore ”.^2 jhe 
sequel to this event which Charles Stewart Crole 
describes was In compliance with an order of 
Srinivasa alias Attan Tiruvengaija Ramanuja Jiyar, 
his pupil, the chieftain Raja Sri Lala To(^armalla 
brought back the idols of Varadaraja and his consorts 
from U^ayarpalayam and set them up in the temple 
at KaSchi”.^® The i^aiva idols were brought back 
by ^ellam Bhattar. Dakshinamuirti Sastri, the chief 
priest in charge of Suvartj^a Kamakshi, first took the 
idol to Jinji, before it was taken to U^ayarpalayam 
where the local chief offered all facilities for its 
regular worship and made a land grant. Dakshii^ia- 
mufti ^astri's sop Aiya l^astri and some others later 
took the idol to Apakkudi, then to Nagore and ^ikkil 
before it reached Tiruvarur where it was kept in 
worship for some years. The chief priest then was 
Vsnkatadri. In 1763 was born his grandson Venkata- 
subrahmapyan renowned as ^ama Sastri, the great 
musician and composer. In 1781 when ^ama Sastri 
was eighteen years old, his father Vi^vanatha removed 
f|e idol to Tafijavuf at the earpe^t solicitation of 



Raja Tuljaji ( 1763-87 ) and finally installed it in its 
present temple in the west main street. The transit 
of this idol from place to place till it reached its 
present destination and the meticulous care bestowed 
on its protection and uninterrupted worship are 
admirable feats that do credit to the resourcefulness 
and devotion to duty of the priests. 

The sculpture that people in their ignorance call 
Tapas Kamakshi ( Kamakshi in the posture of doing 
penance j, whose left leg is firmly placed while the 
right leg is tucked up so that the heel may press the 
navel, left hand in the lola pose and right hand raised 
above the head, is that of a yogini. This figure of a 
yogini with the accessories of worship is an improve- 
ment upon the figure of a Jain yogini depicted in 
different poses of adoration in the gopuram of the 
Vardhamana temple in Tiruparuttiku^^ram — it is that 
of Agnila doing penance before she became Dharma- 
devi or Ambika 

The linga (Ka^i Vi^vanatha) in the prakara of 
this temple is said to have been installed by Lingappa, 
a rent collector under the Government of the Sultan 
of Golcoiji^a. 

What is described as Arupa Lakshmi is a dis- 
figured sculpture of Jyeshtha Devi marked by a 
groove cut vertically from the face down to the 
folded legs. There is a curious practice in this temple. 
Worshippers who get the Kumkuma prasadam in the 
Kamakshi shrine throw it on the lap of this Jyeshtha, 
then collect it and mark the forehead with it* This 


is a relic — perhaps the only lingering instance — of 
an old ritnal of getting prasadam from the lap of 
Jyeshtha which llvar Toi^daradipO(^i condemned. 
Varahi belongs to both the Jaina and i^akta pantheons. 
She is one of the Saptamatrka group, and in a temple 
of Lalita ( Kamakshi’s aspect in this temple) she is 
an important parivara goddess. The other equally 
important parivara goddess is Matangi or ^yamala 
represented by the eight-armed statue in an adjoining 
cella. Annapurna and Lakshmi are also represented 
among the parivara deities, and the eight armed 
Syamala serves as ^arasvali also. These are all late 
sculptures. Bhairava and Mahishamardini are the 
prominent sculptures exhibited in the shrines attached 
to the eastern gopuram* 

The idol of Vish^iu^^ in the inner prdkara 
originally belonged to KalvanSr temple in Kafichi, 
now, ruined. The idol is called Kalvar and was 
deposited in this temple. A modern three-storeyed 
structure overlooking the tank enshrines a different 
form of Vishjju on each floor. 

NOTES 

1. P, R. Srinivasan : Op, cit ; a,l&o Banddhalakshaf^a 

Vidhamm. 

2. 286 of 1955-56 

3. There is little need to point out that temples in the 
South called Kayardhana are associated with the Lakuli^a cult. 

4. Siruttonda Nayamr Pura^am (VV 25 to 35j and Manak* 
kanjSra Nayamr Purdriam (VV. 22 to 25). 

5. A. it. E. 495 of 1919 dated S. 1475 (A. D. 1553) 
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i 6. A. n. E. 13 of 1921 
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9. References to Alagiya Maip^avala jTyar and i^am^tara- 
dasa: — S.I T.I^AZl and T, T. D. Inscriptions — -gi^. 47, 206, 
276, 432; T. T. 3, i04, 402, 410, 509, 628; G. T. 24, U etc. 
{Published by Sadhu Subramania Sastri, Devastanam Archaeo- 
i .J, logist, 1930). 
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QuaiU’T^FirjSjSTdir 6a)si‘iSla'«ir(^. 

i ■ • • ••• • • ■ ... (anon) Op. cit. 

11. U^ayarpalayam is now included in the Tiruchirapalli 
District. 

12. Charles Stewart Crole’s report : Later reproduced in a 
G, O , Home and Education Department. 

13. A, R. E. 639 of 1919 dated 1632, Virddhi Phdlgun. 
Bhddrapada (A. D. 1710), 

14. See Plate XXX. T. N. Ramachandran ; Op. cit. 
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The Saptamatyka and Jyestha cults were much in vogue 
till the 12th century after which they fell into desuetude. (See 
K. R. Srinivasan : Op. cit.). Sculptural vestiges of these cults 
are seen in the old Kamakshi temple . 

16. Paiuram No. 4 of Tirumahgai’s Tirme^untSii^akam is 
an omnibus invocation to Vishiju enshrined in seven temples in 
Kinchi. Two of them, those of Urakam (Ulagalandaperumal 
temple) and Veljka are now in worship and are flourishing. The 
rest have been completely ruined and the principal idols that 
were in them are now housed in the neighbouring temples ; those 
of KSrakam, Karvayiam and Nirakam in the prakara of the 
Ulagalandaperumal (Orakam) temple, that of Nilattihgaltu^idam 
in the prakara of the Ekamranatha temple and Kalvar of 
Kafvanur in the Kamakshi Amman temple. The idol of 
Velukkai is now left uncared, half immersed in an irrigation tank. 

Ag. AA A#. 

WWW 

During the Chola times sculptures of Alvars and other 
Vaishnava acharyas and of Nayanars and other ;^aiva acharyas 
were installed in temples. The icons of the Saiva saints 
arc found sculptured in the AiravatS^vara temple in Darasuram 
built by Chola Raja Raja II ( 1146-68 ). Those of Lakulisa and 
of the acharyas of his sect were in worship from much earlier 
times. Perhaps the earliest known representations of iSaihkara 
arc found in an inscribed stele and on the panels of the Vidya 
iSaihfcara temple (14th century) in Wringer! but none of these 
were worshipped. There is no evidence from epigraphy or 
literature of the installation of Sfaihkara’s image for worship till 
very recent times. There is a late sculpture of Vidyaranya in 
Hampi. The Idol of iSaifakara in the Adiputiivara temple at 
Tiruvoyriyur was set up very recently. The consecration of 
iaihkara’s statues is a recent development, perhaps two centuries 
old, to make the devotees ‘ ^amkara conscious * and kindle 
devotion to the Master. The memory of an advaita saint or 
acharya is usually honoured by installing a Ufiga or growing a 
hiha tree or tulsi hh samSdhi, 
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The Vardhamana temple in Tiruparuttikui;iram must have 
come into existence late in the 11th century roughly correspon- 
ding to the period of the rise of the present Kamakshi temple. 
Of Ch5ia origin, this temple was considerably enlarged during 
the Vijayanagar period and gradually enriched with statues 
collected from the dilapidated Jain temples in Kanchi, including 
the present Kamakshi temple. Tiruparuttikkunram, which then 
became the centre of Jain faith, came to be known as Jina 
KaSchi. We find this name mentioned, for perhaps the first 
time, in the inscriptions of Rsja Raja III. “The shrine dedica- 
ted to Dharmadsvi, theYakshiof Nsminatha, is situated to the 
south of the Vardhamana shrine and is totally different from the 
other two shrines, in that it is very small and square instead 
of being apsidal. According to local traditions the image of 
Dharmadevl appears to have been introduced into this temple, 
according to one version, in the thirteenth century A. D. from 
the Kamakshi temple at Conjeevaram, and according to another 
in the ninth century soon after ^ankaracharya established the 
Kimakoti pilha in the Kamakshi temple, both versions regarding 
Kamakshi temple as having originally been a Jaina shrine 

dedicated to DharmadevI, the Yakshi of Neniinatha. Little 

care seems to have been bestowed upon the small shrine in which 
the image is housed, nor have any of the adjoining shrines 
been used as its model. Like them however it is of brick. 
It has been joined to the Vardhamina-izr<i'Aam«/itfflpa by making 
a very narrow opening on its west wall 

(T. N. Ramaohandran op. cit. pp. 19-26) 

(lO) 

The movement of clans and families of Brahmins, 
including bhaffars or priests, achsryas and sanyasis 
started at different periods much anterior to the time 
of Raja Raja Chola I. The settlers in the south kept 
up contacts with Aryade^a, Varai^asi, Gurjarad^^a ^ 
jmd Kashmir? 



The ^iva and Kurma PurSrias enumerate 
twenty-eight avataras of i^iva. From i^vetscharya to 
Lakuli^a, each of these twenty-eight avataras had 
four disciples, making up a total of one hundred and 
twenty eight acharyas. The K§}amukha section had 
two divisions, each with several sub-divisions. Their 
paramparas fanned out all over the land, and some of 
the monastic heads took the surname LakulUa to 
mark their affiliation to the founder of the cull. They 
exercised considerable influence over temples, and the 
maths and in royal courts. PE^upata was Agamanta 
i^aivism with a considerable Agama literature 

The development of post-Samkara ^aivism in 
the north, especially in Kashmir, was marked by the 
dispersal of bands of acharyas bent upon propagating 
their cult. Mayuranatha, named after his place 
of birth Mattaraayura (Kadwaha near Ranod in 
Gwalior), established several maths, the adbarya*, of 
which could be distinguished by their aame-endings- 
^iva Of l^ambhu, while the Pa^upata name-ending 
continued to be Ra^i^ The Kalachuris of Chedi were 
their earliest disciples and at BherSghat, near their 
capital Tripuri, there was erected a great hypethral 
temple to Ga^apati and the sixty-four yoginis. This 
temple which was eircular ( gola ) became the centre 
of the Mattamayura clan of ^aivitei. Acquiring 
‘three lakh' villages the clan took the designation 
Lakshadhyayi Bhiksha Mat ha or Gdlaki Matha. To 
Agamic rituals the Lakshadhyayis added vaidik and 
.smartha rituals, and their studies included Vttara- 
mirngmsg or Wbefever they went they 



established maths and temples, satras or feeding 
houses, Vyakhyana §alas or halls for discourses and 
flower gardens. Some of their portrait sculptures 
represent them as meditating on the heart centre with 
the right hand fingers displaying the chinmudra and 
pressed against the heart. From the Dahala country 
( Ciigdi ) they spread over the Ra^ha ' country 
(Varendra in Bengal), Kalinga, Andhra and the 
Tamil country and Kerala ■ They were the Rajagurus 
of the Kakatiya, Chdla, Pandya and Karnataka kings. 
In the Tamil ioscriptioos they are mentioned with the 
honorific titles of ^vamidevar and Mudaliydr. It is 
interesting to note that during the same period they 
were Rajagurus to the kings of Kambuja (Comoodia). 
The Lakshadhyayis trace their guruparampara to 
Durvasas and call their lineage Durvasaparampara* 
We have made mention of the existence of a sculp- 
ture of Durvasas in the present Kamakshi temple at 
Kanchl. 

A line of the 5akta section of the Lakshadhyayi 
acharyas was associated with the Devi temples while 
the ^aivite line was associated with the ^iva temples* 
in and around KaSchi. 

Tradition speaks of the settlement in Kanchl 
of thirty families from the Narmada valley; ten of 
Kauridinya gdtra, ten of Kaudika gotra, and ten of 
Paurukutsa gdtra, who were all adepts in the Vaidik 
and Agama lores. Fifteen of these families were 
grouped under the Ashtasahasra sub-clan* and the 
rest under the Vadama sub-clan, and they came to be 
l^nown the ^dmakdttiydr. Lat^r several of tbes^ 



families left fCanchi and settled in the Telugu and 
Tamil Districts.* 

Over the centuries the Va^ama KamakSttiysr 
were the tanattar (stanattar or sthanikas) of the 
Kamakshi temples. The temple properties were 
vested in them and they had the sole right of receiving 
or making grants. They exercised control over an 
army of temple servants and regulated the perform- 
ance of the sandhis or * divine services*. Their 
authority was subjected to periodical inquests by 
royal ofl5cers» sometimes by the king himself, into the 
management and alTairs of the temple. An inscrip- 
tion.* recorded during Kampa^ia’s administration, 
states that the tannatar conferred the kaval kaxtiyaichi 
( right of watchmanship ) on one Vijayihgidevar. In 
another case ® they ratified a similar right previously 
bestowed on one Ajagiya Tiruchchirrambala Udaiyar. 

A gift of villages for food offerings was made to the 
tanattar by Krishtiama Nayakar to secure merit for 
KLrishnadeva Raya. Another gift® to the Goddess 
was entrusted to fCamako^i Bhattar and fCambattar, 
both tanattar ; Kambattar’s, son Porenu Nayanar, 
figures as the donee in a grant® by Rama Bhattar 
to secure merit for Achyuta Raya. Gifts of villages 
by Narasappa Nayakar and Rama Raja Chinna 
Tirumalaiya Devar of Avukkai (Auk) to the tanattar ' 
Porerru to secure merit for Sada^iva Raya are 
recorded in two inscriptions.*® A record ** dated 1584 
in the reign of ^riranga Raya I mentions that the 
tanattar gave lands to several people in exchange for 
those already received as xirqhand vfittU ^ royal 



order by Devarsya restrained the oflBcers from mis- 
appropriating the temple properties ( administered by 
the tanattar ). 

The grantee in the U^ayarpalayam grant was 
tanattar Dahshiijamurti Sastri, a descendant of 
Tiruvekambabhatta mentioned in some earlier ins- 
criptions. One branch of his descendants continued 
in Kanchi, and another settled in Tanjavur to manage 
the affairs of the Suvar^a Kamakshi temple there. 
We learn from the records that in 1837 Anijakutti 
Sastri, Subbaraya Sastri and Nilakantha Arunachala 
Sastri were the tanattar. 

Under Regulation VH of 1817 of the East India 
Company the temples were placed under the charge 
of the Board of Revenue who managed them 
through the Collectors, but subsequently this 
responsibility ceased; and the pagodas were made 
over to the care of committees, to whom or to their 
assignees the fixed allowances made by Government 

were now paid Since this system also led to 

mismanagement, the Madras Government constituted 
the Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments 
Administration Department ( H. R and C. E. Adm. ) 
and passed several acts to regulate its working. This 
department now controls the temples. 

To revert to Kanchi; While in 1842 committees 
were appointed to manage the Ekamranatha and 
Varadarsja temples, the present Kamakshi temple 
alone was entrusted at his request to the management 
of the ‘ SaAkaricharya of Kumbakonam % In on^ of 



tlie • commufiications on the subject the following 
statement appears Name ^ of Pagoda— Camatchy 
Umman ; Name of Trustees-Sankaracharya ; Occupa- 
tion-Priest of the Mathum of the religion to which 
the Pagoda bfloHgs. The trusteeship was created 
with a stipulation “restricting the power to alienate, 
transfer, or otherwise dispose of any part of the 
property, movable or immovable, and to alienate or 
transfer the trust and subject to the furnishing of 
security The Saihkaracharya took over in January 
1843. The tanattar appealed in vain ( 16—12—1842) 
against the order alleging that ‘ the SankarSchsriar 
is in no way connected with this church, is an entire 
stranger to the country, an inhabitant of Cumba- 
konam in the Tanjore Zillah 

Previous to this arrangement this Sarhkaracharya 
had requested Government to be allowed to perform 
the kumbhSbhishekam of the temple, which he did in 
1839. This event he caused to be engraved on stone.^® 

After about a century, the present Acharya 
resigned the trusteeship. In 1960 the H. R. and C. E. 
Department again appointed “^ri Kanchi Kamakoti 
Peethadhipati Jagadguru ^ri Saihkaracharya ^wami 
Mutf, trustee to administer the temple and. its 
properties with an Executive Officer invested with 
the powers conferable on him by the provisions of 
the Act”. 

NOTES 

1, A. R. E. 346 of 1954-55. 

2. In the Tamil edition of KSmSkshiUlSprabhSvam, the 
translator K. A. Alaksnndaram Pillai acknowledges the help that 


1 


lie received from Bhairava ^ivacharya, a descendant of Pafichak- 
shara ^ivacharya of the Gdlaki math. The book was published 
in 1906. 

VibhagaratnakarS ( Ms. No. R, 1739 in the Madras Govt- 
Oriental Mss. Library ) traces the history of some Brahmin 
families from Mandaraka on the Ganga who settled in 
Kahchimatii^alam, 

It may be interesting to note here that the current use of the 
honorific prefix ^ri-La-^rl to the diksha names of 

some Tamil 5aiva pontiffs is reminiscent of the Lakshad>ayi 
Santlnam-~the letter La between the two 5^n’s standing as an 
abbreviation for Lakshadyayi. The Akhilandeivari temple in 
Jambuke^varam ( Tiruvanaikaval ) was for long under the Golaki 
or Lakshadhyayi SantSnam as part of the Akhila^ide^vari-tiru- 
madam. 

3. The late Seshadri Svami, who was universally revered 
as a siddhapurusha, belonged to the ashtasahasra sub-clan of 
Kamakottiyar. 

Even today one branch of this sub-clan is called the AtfiyQr 
( or Kanci ) group, and another the Aruvappa^i group, 

4. In a learned review in ‘ the Hindu ’ of Madras dated 
Jan. 8, 1967, of a copper plate grant discovered at Mallavararo 
dated 11 16 when Parantaka was viceroy of Vengi in the reign of 
Kulottu^ga I, N Ramesan draws pointed attention to a Brahmin 
from Kafichi called Kamakoli Sahasra who, along, with some 
others, evidently from such places as Srirangam, KumbakOnam 
and Tirupati, figures as a donee Kamakoti Sahasra must be 
one of those who, leaving Kanchi, settled in Andhra lured by 
the gifts of the rulers there. 

5. A. R» E. 331 of 1954-55. The Tamil form tanattSr is 
used in preference to the Samskrit form. 

6 A. R. E. 326 and 327 of 1954-55. 

7. R. iB. 344 of 1954-55. 

D. K. % 
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8. i?. 335 of 1954-55. 

9. 4. i?. 321 of 1954-55. 

JO. A. R. E. 322 and 34 1 of 1954-55. 

11. 342 of 1954-55. 

12. 313 of 1954-45. 

13. dated August 30, 1784. 

14. Charles Strewart Crole’s Report. 

15. noticed in A. R. E. No. 339 of 1954-55. 

16. Order O. A. No. 33/60. April 9, 1960. 

17. ‘ The Saihkaracharya of Kumbakonam ’ has now 
assumed this style. 

A short retrospect is now necessary. 

Kamakottam is purely a Tamil tradition, and the 
construction of Dsvi shrines inside the Siva temples 
as part of the complex containing the benign forms 
of the Devi with local appellations { also by extension 
to Vishiju temple complexes ) came into general vogue 
from the 12th century in the Tamil country and it 
spread to the peripheral regions which came under 
its influence particularly during the Vijayanagar and 
later times, when much of South India was under a 
single rule. Though Kamakottam was first mentioned 
in 1035, in the reign of Rajendrachola I, in the great 
temple built by him in GangaikondachdUpuram, he, 
perhaps, did not put up a separate Vimanam. Atleast 
there are no traces of one having been built. The 
central Vimanam is flanked by two lesser Vimanams 
the Uttara and the Dakshitja-Kailasa shrines. At a 
much later time was the former converted into a Devi 
shrine. Nor did he build a Tiru-Kamakottam in the 
Adipuri^vara temple in Tiruvoffiyur which he rebuilt 


in stone. Nor again did the ^ivScbariar, who built 
in his honour the Gangaiko^i^acholi^varam temple 
in Kulampandal, build a Tirukamakottam. The 
process of providing Kamakottams to all the shrines 
in the South which began after him continued till the 
thirteenth-fourteenth century. 

In its earliest application Kamakottam referred 
to independent Durga shrines as at Kanchi and 
^attamangalam. It is rather noteworthy that the 
Tamil concept of Kamakottam ( that is Devi shrines 
attached to ^iva and Vishnu temples) has not even 
today spread into Kerala where the original Bhagavati 
cult along with that of ^asta prevails. In Kerala again 
along with the Bhagavati cult, the Saptamatrka cult 
also prevails as one could always see the seven 
pedestals disposed in the open court { QpibiDfh—jbs^i- ) 
round the sanctum of the ^iva temple representing 
the 'Seven Mothers or Saktis*. These take the 
place of their sculptural representations, which were 
prevalent in the Tamil country till early Chola times 
( 1 Ith century ) and in the Chalukyan temples from 
early times till about the 12th century. Hailing from 
Kerala, Samkara, when he came to Kanchima^j.4alam 
where the worship of Durga under different names 
and in different forms prevailed, must have been 
attracted by the original ^akta Kamakottam or Durga 
temple that had then come into existence in Kanchi 
( the equivalent of the Bhagavti temple of Kerala ) 
where obviously he installed the yantra* Perhaps in 
the original Durga form, the Adi Pithe^vari was 
associated with th? Mat^kas apd Jyeshtha, and this 


must have led to the incorporation of some of these 
sculptures, amongst others like ^asta, in the present 
Kamaksbi temple. 

Judging from the various associated objects — 
vestiges of the Buddhist, Jain and even Ijivika cults, 
the present temple complex must have incorporated 
into it the debris of old temples of these sects— for 
example the Buddha images in the round, Buddhist 
reliefs on the pillars, the Manastambha with Brahma- 
dsva Yaksha, which still stands In situ . and the Jain 
sculptures. 

The KaScbi Kamakottam (old and new) is 
unique in that it has only one sanctum and only 
one mulabhera — and that for the Devi,* and this 
necessitated the formulation of a distinct code of 
rituals— different from what is adopted in the Amman 
shrines within the ^iva temple complex elsewhere 
which are largely governed by ^aiva Agamas. Vidya- 
ra^ya in the 14th century standardised the Devipuja 
paddhati when associated with the Chakra. Adepts 
in the succeeding centuries elaborated the kalpas and 
paddhatis with long commentaries, and the worship 
of Raja Raje^vari Lalita Tripurasundaii became the 
norm for ^ri Vidyd sadhana* The new Kamakshi 
temple, enshrining Kamakshi in the aspect of Lalita, 
naturally evolved a paddhati of its own much in 
conformity with ^ri Vidya sadhana. The worship is 
threefold ; the highest is the worship of the Devi in 
the hrdayakd^a^ worship in Her formless aspect in the 
region of the heart ; the next is the worship of Her 
subtle form represented by the chakra j and the third 



IS the worship of the image io Her gross anthro- 
pomorphic form. In the sanctum of this temple is 
conceived a bilaka^a, ‘the ethereal abode in a cave^ 
and there are the chakra and the idol — all these 
constitute the three aspects. The mandapa in front 
of the sanctum has been named the Gayatri mandapa 
and the essential parivara i subsidiary ) deities of 
Lalita such as Va.ahl, Matahgi, Sirasvati, Lakshmi 
and Annapurna were provided. The evolution of 
the temple, particularly from the 16th century 'when 
Narasirahadhvari installed the chakra^ kept pace 
with the growing ritualistic requirements. 

^ « 

The ancient temples in Var.anasi, Mathura and 
other holy places, all citadels of our faith, were 
demolished by iconoclasts, and the new temples that 
have been re-built by princes and princesses and other 
enlightened philanthropists are now held in no less 
reverence. Temples in Mangalore, Nagercoil and 
the Aramas in Andhra, originally temples of the 
‘heterodox' sects are now Hindu temples and are 
worshipped with reverence. It does not detract either 
from the sanctity or the importance of a temple that 
it is either of recent growth or has been transformed 
into its present character as a Hindu place of 
worship. “ A block of granite chiselled into an idol, 
becomes by proper samskara 5iva Himself capable of 
conferring worldly boons and deliverance at the end ”, 

!h 



Will not then a sculpture irrespective of the fact 
that it once represented a deity of another pantheon 
become worthy of worship as a Hindu god or goddess 
after the proper samshara has been made by adepts 
in Vaidik or Agamic rituals? All that is required 
of the worshipper is the proper approach with faith 
and devotion. 

^ ¥i 

The worshipper, while passing through the halls 
and corridors of a temple progressively leaves behind 
the perception of this world of flux (Maya), and 
standing before the sanctum experiences the grace of 
the deity and has the vision of the ‘Unchanging 
Reality’. This is the significance of temple worship. 
This mystic truth, the two Devi temples in Kanchi 
convey with an unmistakable clarity, but with a 
slight change in the idiom. 

Kamikshi — Adi Pitbe^vari — Durga is the all- 
pervading Mother of the Universe ; hence She assumes 
a dark-blue colour. The pa^a (noose) and the arhkuha 
( goad ) that She carries in two of Her hands symbolise 
the forces of attraction and repulsion that underlie the 
universe of phenomena, and also for attachment and 
hate in individuals. The hapala is said to be the 
prapaflcha kamala, the lotus of the universe ”, and 
stands for the samashti or aggregate of the universe. 

The Sovereign Matrix, that Kamakshi— Lalita is. 
She disports with the sugarcane bow and five arrows, 
the former representing the mind (cosmic and 
individual) and the latter, the tanmatra^—Xhe five 



primordial bases of the world of senses, which together 
denote the categories, diverse f vyashti ) in their 
function. The Mother in Her grace releases the Jiva 
from the meshes of these categories; and then Jiva 
becomes Siva. 

No more for him, the gifted ‘ knower of the Truth*, nho 
meditates upon the pa da and amkuda in the Mothers hands, the 
bonds of attachment and hate. No more for him, who meditates 
on the bow and arrows, which the Mother displays, the blind fall 
into the treacherous depths of sense-experiences’*. 

I[q1 i 

1^4 ii - 

NOTES 

When Kamakof tarns were provided to temples all over the 
south, adepts installed in several temples Yantras in the Devi 
sanctums or adjoining them. The old Durga or Kali temples 
which were not made saumya, and to which Agamic or Vedic 
Kalpas (or modes of worship) were either discontinued or not 
prescribed at all, continued to be worshipped as gramadevatas, 
such as Pi^ari, Jakkamma, Yakshamma, Eilaiyamman, Ponni- 
amman, Aijgalamman, Gahgamma, Maramma, Mariyamman, 
iSeliiyammal or 3ellayl (from ifelvi meaning sister-- the sister of 
Vishnu — a concept as old as the Sangam period in Tamilnadu) 
etc. Inscriptions furnish numerous instances of such temples 
receiving royal and private grants. Of particular interest is a 
very long inscription of Virarajendra Chola from Gahgaiko^i^a- 
cholapuram, recording in detail, the royal orders of his 
predecessors, Rajadhiraja and Rajendra I regarding lands in 
different parts of the empire granted to both Vishnu and i^iva 
temples.. Significantly enough were included temples of Kali* 
Durga etc., not neglecting those to Aiyanar. 



addenda 


A new look at the chronology of the Nayanars is 
necessary to enable us to determine the approximate 
date of the origin of the old Kamakottara (Adi 
Pithe^vari temple). Our main sources are the 
Tevaram hymns and l^ekkiiar’s Tiruttondar Purdiiam 
(Periya Pwdnam). 

The fancied identity of Gunabharan, a title of 
Pallava M abend ravar man I, with Gunadhara in the 
name Gumdharichchuram of the sanctum of the 
l^iva temple in Tiruvadigai ( ^ekk’kr’s Periyapuranam, 
Tiru Navukkara^u Nayanar Puranam, verses 115-i46) 
has conjured up a whole sequence of conclusions 
that are held sacrosanct. Publishers of repute have, 
in the recent editions of the text of ^ekkilar, printed 
Gu^iabhara correcting the old form Gunadhara. 

The place where Maru^ikki — the original name 
of Appar — was tortured for his apostasy from the 
Jain faith was the coastal town of Tiruppadirippuliyur 
( Tiruppapuliyur ~ Cuddalore ) which included Patali- 
puram with its Jain monasteries. Maruijikki was 
tortured in several ways and was finally thrown into 
the sea, but he was miraculously washed ashore in 
that part of the town which now bears the significant 
name of KaraUera-vittakuppam, If the person who 
ordered the tortures was Mahendravarman it could 
hardly be believed that he came from his capital and, 
camping at Patalipuram, directed the whole operation 
to bring about the death of a humble YeJ}i}a boy. 



Then the sequel; the ruler himself apostated 
from the Jain faith, to which allegedly he belonged, 
put all the Jains of the place to the sword, destroyed 
their pallis and, with their materials, built the sanctum 
of the Tiruvadigai temple which then came to be 
known as Gunadharicchuram. 

Srinivasan very pertineolly points out; based 
on what we know from architectural history of the 
South Indian temples, there could not have been a 
stone-built temple (palli) ora stone-built monastery 
( pali) in Patalipuram in the time of Mahendra I, 
but only brick-and-limber structures. Only a stone 
structure, when dismantled, can yield material for 
rebuilding elsewhere, and not a brick and timber 
structure, the dismantling of which will yield only 
useless debris”. Inscriptional evidence points to the 
building of the sanctum in the Tiruvadigai temple 
only in A. D. 703. The ruler who had such an easy 
conscience must have been a feudatory belonging to 
the local Pallava branch, who bore the title Gu^a- 
dhara which means the same thing as Gunabhara^ 

^ekkilar says that at the age of twelve, Tilakavati, 
the sister of Maruijikki, was betrothed to Kaliyanar, 
and immediately after, even before the marriage was 
formally celebrated, Kaliyanar was ordered to the 
front to fight against the invading ‘ northerners 
the Ghajukyas. The army of Pulake^in II was turned 
back at Pullalur ( c. 620 ). His second expedition 
was also a failure. The new Pallava ruler Narasimha 
varman I Mahlmalla led his victorious army to the 
Cfislukya capital Bidami { Vitspi ) in 642. If it wai 

lE), iC. 9 
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the first campaign that Kaliyanar fought in, Maru^^ikki 
would then have been in his teens, too young to 
have become the head of the Pa|alipuram pali and 
subsequently converted the ruler. If it was the 
Badami expedition of 642, he would have been a boy 
born after the death of Mahandravarman in 630. 

Kaliyanar could not have fought in cither of 
these two campaigns. Between 670-74 Vikramaditya I 
marched from his camp near Kafichi, carried the war 
right into TirummaUp~pddi country and fought his 
way successfully to the banks of the Kaveri. This 
must have been the occasion for the ruler of Tiru- 
munaippa^i to send Kaliyanar to the war, and to his 
death. lilakavati was about 12 years of age then and 
her brother Maru^ikki was younger. It will not be far 
from the mark if the year of Appar’s ( Maru^ikki’s ) 
birth is taken as 665. He was not a contemporary 
of Mahendravarman I as is commonly believed. 

In pursuing the discussion, we shall have to 
keep in mind that Sambandar was an younger con- 
temporary of Appar. When Appar met bambandar 
at Sirkali soon after the latter’s upanayanam, he was 
sufficiently advanced in age — 

( i^ekkilar ). 

There are sufficient data to enable us roughly 
to fix Sambandar’s date. We may say that he wis 
born at the close of the 7ih century about the time 
when Narasimhavarman II ( Rajasimha ) ascended the 
Pallava throne ( 700-728 ) , and lived up to the middle 
of Nandivarman Paliavamalia's reign. 
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According to ^ekkijar, General ParafijSti, who 
successfully led the Pallava forces and threatened 
Badami (Vstapi), retired (c. 680) from military service 
highly honoured by his sovereign, and retiring to his 
village Tiruchchenkattangui^i, married and led the 
life of a model householder, worshipping ^iva and 
dispensing charity which earned for him the name 
of i^ijutto^dar. It should be apparent that before 
being admitted to the ranks of the elect, as a saint, 
^ifuttotii^ar must have led, for several years, the life 
of a ^ivana^iyar. At Pugalur, he joined the company 
of Appar, Sambandar and other Nayanars who had 
gathered in the house of saint Muruganar. The 
saints’ meet at Pugalur may be placed in the first 
quarter of the 8th century. 

Scholars are inclined to see in the statement 
^fTLLL-fr/r (L 63-11), in one of 

Sambandar 's ^irkaji padigams a reference to Pallava 
Nandi having established his rule among his own 
people finrili^iriT (after having overcome all the 
troubles of adversity caused by the civil wars ) . 

^ekkilar calls the Pa^i^yan king whom Sam- 
bandar converted to the Slaiva faith, Ne^u Maran 
who 'vanquished the kings from the north*. The 
Pa^^ya ruler was Maravarman Rajasimha, and his 
enemies from the north Kirlivarman II and his 
feudatory Gahga ^ripurusha both of whom he 
defeated at Nelveli. ^ekkilar gives a lurid picture of 
the battle. (But Nelveli is mentioned twice in the 
Udaysndiram copper platei recording sticcei^ to the 
Pallava general ' 



And here a very brief sketch of events will 
provide the necessary background for understanding 
the data relating to Sambandar, from the Pa^^yan 
side. 

When Chajukya Vikramsditya placed on the 
Kaftchi throne a rival in the person of ChitramSya, 
Pallavamalla flew from the capital and was restored 
to the throne by Rashtrakuta Dantidurga (c. 745). 
Pallavamalla was later besieged in Nandipura by the 
•Dramila princes" among whom was the Pan^ya 
Rajasimha ( 730-68 ). After vanquishing bis rebellious 
chiefs and other foes at fCodumbalur and other places, 
Rajasimha was crossing the Kaveri. Sambandar, who 
was then at Mukki^varam (Urai>ur), blessed him 
and his Chola and Chera {Tennavan, ^embian 

and Villavan-W, 120. 9 & lUj. Rajasimha’s queen 
was the daughter of the Chbla king. After crossing 
the river, the Papdya conquered Majakkongam, the 
chief of which region— fCjlli Maiavan had previously 
entertained Sambandar. • 

When this particular phase of Pallava-Pa^i^ya 
confrontation ended, Rajasimha came under the 
influence of the Jains and in the words of ^ckkilar 
‘was caught in their wiles*, ^ojir&efr 

ijD{nujai^(^jsj£). At the pressing invitation of the 
queen and the minister, Sambandar went to Madurai, 
vanquished the Jains who had gathered in the palace, 
and restored the king to the i^aiva faith. Sambandar 
in his padigam ( III ; 39 .* 4) mentions thirty-four Jains. 
Four of them are known to the inscriptions datable 
pot earlier tbap tlje 8th century. They were Pushpa* 



nandi, Kanakanaodi, Kauakasliia afld Pavananandi, 
all teachers of repute, from the South PSjj^ya country. 

The grateful Paij^ya, the Pat^dimadsvi and the 
minister took Sambandar on a pilgrimage to the holy 
shrines of the kingdom. At Tiruppuvanam (modern 
Tirubhuvanam ) the three crowned kings (Tennan, 
^dlar and ^erar) who had previously gathered at 
Uraiyur, were again present, and Sambandar blessed 
them (1. 64. I &5). The saint and his royal hosts 
visited Tirupparankunram (1. 100-110). The l^iva 
shrine at the time of the visit was perhaps a brick built 
one at that place. ( The cave-tcmple on the northern 
side of the hill was remodelled out of an earlier Jaina 
temple in 773 by a minister Rattan Gar^apati and his 
wife; the cave-temple on the southern side with 
sculptural reliefs of the ^aiva saints, the king and the 
queen on either flank of its facade was excavated later 
at the close of the eighth or commencement of the 
ninth century). Here also the three rulers were 
present and in a padigam, Sambandar exhorted them 
not to be misled by the Jains but to praise ^iva 

The epigraphical and architectural evidences 
relating to the first half of the 8th century add a 
new dimension to our inquiry. 

After Madurai Sambandar returned to the Cho}a 
country and at Bhutamangai, an old Buddhist 
settlement on the Kaveri in TaSjavur District, which 
attained greater importance after Narasimhavarman II 
Rajasimha built the * China Buddhist Vihsra ’ in Niga- 
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pattinam at the request of a Chinese ruler, two 
Buddhist teachers Buddhanandi and Charubuddha 
had a controversy with Sambandar and were worsted. 

Sambandar’s pilgrimage to Kanchi and other 
shrines in To^t^aina^u up to Kalahasti was perhaps 
the last of his long tours. 

Appar learned of Sambandar’s exploits in 
Madurai and visited the Paijdya country; the ruler 
afforded him all facilities to visit the shrines that Sam- 
bandar had visited. An excerpt from his Rame^vara 

padigam - ST ^€0n IT ^[r(r<af^^rij<sB06a)^ ^nrrCoLD^^jrir^Q^u} 

6T^(S6D/D/D-(IV 15-7) perhaps refers to the Paij^ya 
Rajasimha. Infirmity set in and the saint cultivated 
a deep sense of renunciation and passed away at a t 
ripe old age. 

The period of hundred years A D. 660-760 may 
be taken as marking the age of Appar - Sambandar. 

It may safely be taken that Sundarar was born 
at the end of the 8th century and lived through most 
of the first half of the 9th century. Born in Nivalur in 
the Tirumunai-p-padi country, Sundarar was brought 
up in his childhood in the palace of the local chief 
Nara^ihgamunaiyaraiyar. The chief belonged to a 
family which continued to be famous till the time of 
Kulottunga Chola III. The Miladu chief MeypporUl | 
Nayanar, ruler of the Chedi country from his capital 
Tirukkoyiltir, was a contemporary of Sundarar ; and 
so was Pugalttu^ai Nayanar, who for his devoted 
services to a ^iva temple was canonized. It is tempt- 
ing to identify him with PugaHttui;iaivi^aiyaraiyan, who 


in the 12th year of Pallava Dantivarman { A. D. 808 ) 
redeemed a land mortgaged by the priests of the 
Parthasarati temple in Tiruvallikkegii (Triplicane ). 
It was not rare for Brahmins to become araiyars 
(local administrators or chiefs) and even military 
commanders. J(^angali, chief of Ko^umbalur, who 
is said to be an ancestor of Aditya I — probably the 
latter's maternal grandfather — was another con- 
temporary Nayanar (c 800). 

For twenty years from his regnal year 21 to 49 
{817-845) there is no inscription of Dantivarman, 
and Ton^aimandalam had passed into the hands of 
the Telugu Cbbla ^riks^tha of the Potlappi family. 
He displayed the titles of Tondaiyar Kon, Mayilaiyar 
Kon, etc. ( Dalavaypuram C. P. ). According to 
^ekkilar, Sundarar and his friend Cheraman PerumaJ 
Nayanar wer6 entertained at Madurai by the Pa^dya 
and his ally the Choja. They were obviously l^rimara- 
i^rivailabha whose alliance with ^rikai^tha was cement- 
ed by dynastic marriages. Sundarar’s Tirupparah- 
kunram padigam also testifies to the visit. In this 
shrine, the saint says, were then present the three 
crowned monarchs-Pan^ya J^rimaja^rivallabha, Chbja 
^rika^jtha and tit® Cheraman (Vll. 2-5 — Qpuyiuirgueo 

«ir6?wrL- QpmCSesr ). 

This visit must have taken place after 820. This 
conclusion receives further support in Sreedhara 
Menon’s latest book (Survey of Kerala History), He 
speaks of the second Chera Empire under the dynasty 
of the Kula^ekharas of Mahbdaya, of which the 
list ruler was Kulasekhara, the Vaishi?tava Alvir 


(c. SOO-820) and the second ruler Raja^ekharavarmah 
(c. 820-44) whom he identifies with the Cheraman 
Perumal Nayanar of ^ekkilar. The Valapalli inscrip- 
tion, perhaps the oldest in Kerala, dated in the 12th 
year of Raja^ekhara’s reign, praises him with the title 
of Parame^vara Bhattaraka. The peculiarity of the 
record is that it begins with the invocation Nama 
^ivaya instead of the usual Svasti^ri. This is an 
indication of the correctness of the identification since 
Cheraman Perumal Nayanar is depicted in the Purana 
as a devotee who had absolute faith in the efficacy 
of ^ ivapanchakshari mantra^ The year 844 would 
mark the last year in the lives of Sundarar and 
Cheraman Perumal, who together died at Tiruvafichi- 
kulam, and, in the language of the legend, flew to 
Kailasa — an incident which formed the subject 
matter of temple murals in the succeeding centuries, 
particularly in the famous Rajaraje^varam at 
Tanjavur, and which was commemorated by the 
installation of the statues of these two saints in the 
Tiruvanchikulim ^iva temple, even now in worship. 

As Menon points out, i^amkara was a younger 
contemporary of Kula^ekhara Alvar and an elder 
contemporary of Raja^ekhara ( Cheraman Perumal ). 

In his Koyil (Chidambaram) padigam Sundarar 
lays an imprecation on the Pallava’s disloyal 
feudatories whom the ‘Lord of Puliyur Chiffam- 
balam will chastise This may refer to the troubles 
that Dantivarman had from disloyal chiefs which are 
indicated in the Velurpa}aiyam plates of his successor 
Mpdivarman III who ^ had to obtain his kingdom 



with the prowess of his arm, killing many enemies ill 
the battlefield’* 

UJirfD u^6i36u/f«0;S ^6ZD/D®«jrL-ir LDeSrsoreiioDp- iLQ}i&<S(i^ 
QifUJiLfih Qu(i^6a)LDUj(rif q^S^ir Q^ihQu(^ 

LDirCom. (VlI~90-4) 

^ekkilar’s Tiruttondar Purdnam (Periya Puranam) 
is a hagiology composed in charming verses. It is a 
useful source of history, but within limits. Sekkiiar’s 
purpose in composing the Puranam is to wean his 
royal master Kulottunga II (1133-50) from the 
pursuit of ‘impious’ literature like the Jivakachinta- 
mani and turn instead to the contemplation of the 
lives of ^aiva saints. For this purpose he introduced 
fanciful legends such as the genocide of Jains at 
Patalipuram, and later at Madurai, deforming the 
queen of Kalarchingan, and the aerial flight of 
Sundarar and Cheraman to Kailasa. In the foregoing 
inquiry, we have taken care to utilise only such 
incidents from ^ekkilar as could be related to known 
historical data* 

The evidence of the archaeologist compels atten- 
tion, especially when it is based upon a close study 
of the architectural features and the sculptures in 
relation to them. The proliferation of Piira^iic and 
Agamic literature and the multiplication, side by 
side of creeds and rituals, introduced new gods and 
goddesses, not known to ancient Tamil literature and 
forms of religious worship. The new additions to 
the pantheon that have found plastic or miifcal 
representation in temples are lauded in the TiiMmm 
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knd the Vaishnava Divyaprabandam hymns. Srini- 
vasan has brought out this synchronism pointing to 
the seventh century as the starting point. His con- 
clusion points to the period 650-850 as the age of 
these three Nayanars and corroborates the other 
evidences examined above. 

* * « 

The juxtaposition of a i^akta shrine and a Jain 
shrine was very common in the past. The Pallavas 
(Mahendravarman I and his successors) deliberately 
chose Jain places of importance to excavate their cave 
temples (e. g., Mama^^ur, Dalavanur, SiyamaAgalam, 
Tiruchirapalli etc.» ). And so did the Papayas 
(e. g., Anamalai, Tirupparankuijram, Ku^umiyamalai, 
Narttamalai etc., ). Jain cave temples were converted 
into ^iva and Devi temples ( e. g., Malaiyadikuruchi, 
Tirupparankuijram, Ladankovil in Anamalai and 
Pillayarpatti)* In Kerala and in Kanyakumari and 
other districts in Tamilnadu, the same trend is 
noticeable. Yakshis Dharmadevi, Kushmaij^ini, 
Jvalamalini etc., of the Jains are now Bhagavati, 
worshipped in some cases by Nambutiris and Pottis. 
Still may be seen by their side reliefs of Tirthankaras. 
Tiruchara^^attumalai near Chitral, Kallil near Perum- 
bavur, Vajlimalai (Chingleput District ) are prominent 
examples. In the Kudalmaijikkam (near Irinjalaku^a) 
temple the idol, now worshipped as Bharata, was 
according to tradition, formerly worshipped by Jains 
as their Bharatamuni. The hill called Aiyanarkovil 
hill in Kalugumalai ( Tirunelveli District ) has a large 
number of Jain images and inscriptionsi of the Uth^ 



12th centuries, besides the natural cavern. On the 
hill called Bhagavatimalai north of ^ingikulam, the 
Bhagavati temple was formerly dedicated to a Jaina 
deity as evidenced by the presence of a Jaina Tirthan- 
kara in the inner shrine now called Gautama Rishi, 
and other mutilated Jaina images lying at the foot of 
the hill. That it was a Jaina temple till later Pandya 
times is confirmed by an inscription of Sundara 
Pa^i^ya. In the Nagaraja temple in Nagercoil, Par^va- 
natha Tirthankara is now Ananta Alvar or Adii^esha 
of Vishnu. The name Kavu as a place dedicated 
to Bhagavati or ^asta in BCerala is remeniscent of 
the term Kdval (guardianship of a place) of Tamil 
literature and tradition (c/. Ariyan Kavu — Ariyan is 
Sasta or Aiyappan). 

Another development also may be noted. 
Kofjavai of the ancient Tamils, who was worshipped 
with bloody sacrifices - including the chopping off by 
the devotee of his limbs ending with decapitating the 
head ( called navakon^am ) — was later invested with 
a saumya or benevolent aspect, and invoked in the 
form of Ardhanari, which is frequently met with in 
the hymns of Appar and Sambandar. This largely 
prepared the ground for ^amkara^s reform in temple 
worship. 
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I. Gopuram of the Adi Piths^varl Kamakshi temple. 

II. Eastern gopuram of the new Kamakshi temple 

(Photos: 1 & ll. •— Archaeological Survey 

of India) 

III. Afagiyamanavlla Jiyar mistakenly called Adi Saihkara 
in mandapam leading to Nachiyar shrine in Varadaraja 
Perumal temple, Kanchi. Courtesy-^Dr. K. V. Raman. 

IV. An old DbvI sculpture in the Adi Plthe^vari Kamakshi 

temple. ( not in worship now ) ( Photo ) 

V. Adi Pithsavari Kamakshi (with the receptacle for a 
iSrichakra in front ) ( Photo ) 

VI. Kamakshi in the present temple with the receptacle in 
front containing chakra. 

( Painting : Courtesy —Amuda Surabi ) 

[V & VI are decked with conventional costumes and 
ornaments]. 

VII. Swarna Kamakshi — ( metal-now in Tafijavur ) 

( Painting : Courtesy-— Swadesamitran ) 

[ Also decked with conventional costumes and 
ornaments ] 

VIII. Dharma Devi — a much weathered granite sculpture, 
now in the Vardhamana temple at Tiruparuttikunfain. 

(Photo: Courtesy— Mr. S. Appanda Raj, Trustee of 
the temple ). 

(VI & VII are as near an approximation to the original 
Idols as paintings can be ]. 
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